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DEBATE OF THE FACULTIES, 


ON THE PURSUITS OF LIFE. 
NUMBER Il., CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49. 

APPROBATIVENESS, somewhat agitated by 
the speeches of Serr-Estzem, Cavuriousness, 
and Catcunation, rose and said—* As there 
seems to be so much opposition and variety 
of opinion respecting industrial occupations, 
and as I cannot consent to pursue low, labo- 
rious, and disreputable trades, I will propose 
what I think will please all parties, namely— 
one of the learned professions—Divinity, 
Medicine, or Law. In the practice of either 
of these professions, a sufficient competency 
could be realized to satisfy the cravings of 
Acquisittver#3s, and allay the fears of Cav- 
TIousNEss ; besides, we could move in the 
‘first circles,” and enjoy a high reputation 
among men. I am inclined to be nothing less 
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than a genteel merchant, or a professional 
man of some sort.” 

Cavtiousness replied that “The learned 
professions are already crowded to repletion. 
Every sick patient might have a drove of 
Doctors, each eager for the fee, from lack of 
business. Lawyers must toil until their hair 
is grey, befure they can expect either fame or 
fortune, except, perhaps, a few who are gifted 
with rare genius, or those who are capable of 
& mean, mercenary course to excite litigation, 
and follow the Turkey Buzzard features of the 
practice, for the bare purpose of coining 
money by it. 

“ As to the Ministry, those who suppose it 
a life of ease, T think, decide without experi- 
ence or knowledge. In respect to this world’s 
goods, I have seen them poor, and dependent 
upon charity for the many necessaries of life, 
and their pay is often too limited to permit 
them to live decently without annual dona- 
tions. If they take a right view of their du- 
ties in the sacerdotal office, the fame of which 
APPROBATIVENESS speaks, and the gentility 
which seems to form so conspicuous a feature 
in his estimates of a pursuit, should not rude 
in selecting the clerical profession. If a cler- 
gyman be honest and true to his trust, his 
position is no bed of down, but one of labor, 
anxiety, and responsibility.” 

“Ha! ha!” rung merrily out from Mirra- 
FULNEsS, as he took the floor, “ our grave col- 
league who has just resumed his seat, may 
moralize on the professions and pursuits of 
life until he gets a second growth of hair and 
teeth, but he can’t rub out the fact that Ap- 
PROBATIVENESS is at the elbow of ministers 





a; well as of other men, whispering in their 
eager ears ‘ gentility,’ ‘respe tability,’ ‘ upper 
circles,’ ‘select society,’ ‘ wealthy and popular 
congregations,’ ‘Rector or Pastor in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, ‘ Rev.,’ ‘ The 
Right Rev.,’ ‘ D. D.,’ &c. Why, I have seen 
raw, thick-thumbed country boys, as green 
and awkward in person as a goslin on suow- 
shoes, and obtuse in mind as an India-rubber 
flint, who have been flattercd by Approsa- 
TIVENESS into the ministry, who were fit to 
feed herds, rather than the flock divine ; thus 
robbing sheep and goats of a passably good 
shepherd, to inflict a conceited dunce upon 
‘the flock of God.’ Believing the call to the 
ministry to be from a higher source than in- 
flated Arpropativensss, the good people 
have accepted the gift of such a teacher with 
the best grace which the real facts and their 
opinion of duty prompted, and the ‘professor 
of divinity, inspired with simple-mindedness, 
but with no etheriality of genius, or even re- 
spectable talent, has taken the clerical robes 
and walked into a society which he could nei- 
ther instruct or adorn. Such, generally make 
a kind of poor-house of the church, and are 
obliged to eat a short allowance of the bread 
of carefulness, gleaned from the bony fingers 
of pious charity. 

“ Don’t seem impatient for me to close, my 
dear brother Aprrosativeness, I have only 
touched one of the professions ; let me have 
a rub at the others, and then I will do as I 
have all along been doing, namely—let you 
do nine-tenths of all the talking about a pur- 
suit. It does seem that fashion, elegance, and 
double-refined delicacy, are the chief features 
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to be sought in a pursuit, according to my 
good-hearted, smooth-faced brother, with the 
white hands and mellow voice. But my old 
friend, Causaity, can generally see ahead, 
and estimate durable results. I prefer his ad- 
vice, for I have noticed that when he presides, 
with Caurrousness on the look-out, and Com- 
BATIVENESS, and a few others of the workers, 
to bring up the rear, we always thrive, and I 
then have plenty of time to fish up gems of 
wit and ridicule from the great sea of life, for 
the amusement of the family. But to return, 
I would like to see our brother of the satin 
gloves a physician, dragged out of the arms 
of the gentle god of sleep at the noon of 
night, in a cold pelting storm, to seek some 
den of filth in the city, or struggle with drift- 
ing snows among the mountains of the coun- 
try, or wade in mud for miles, to administer, 
without fee or reward, to some outcasts of the 
race. Let this be repeated two or three times 
in a night, with the day spent compounding 
drugs, extracting decayed teeth, dressing sore 
shins, and visiting sick persons of all grades, 
especially the lower ones ; and if his ideas of 
ease, gentility, and fame, without labor, in a 
profession, did not ooze out at the little end 
of the horn, I am no judge of his taste, even 
though he should sport the name of ‘ Doctor,’ 
and be able to command Latin enough to make 
the under crust stare. 
and ‘the bubble reputation,’ is a little like 
chasing a rainbow ; in the distance it appears 
real, but follow it, and it will flee. 


This chasing a NAME, 


There is but little poetry in the pursuit of 
Law. If one have talent and acquirements 
sufficient to attract business at once, such as 
any honorable man would not be ashamed to 
do, it would be more favorable than can 
be expected by all. But a man of only fair 
abilities may sit with his feet in his window, 
nodding over Blackstone or Chitty, waiting 
for suits until out in pocket and out at the 
elbows—until threatened with suits for tailors’ 
fees for suits of broadcloth, now rusty and 
waiting for an honorable discharge from hard 
service, full of scars, and grey with age. Un- 
der such circumstances have I seen the sprig 
of the law scudding away through the storm 
to a scanty dinner of potatoes and codfish, 
obtained on credit, with nothing to cover his 
lank limbs but the aforesaid broadcloth of 
venerable memory, and a shocking bad hat 
to shield his empty head. How much con- 
solation would the title ‘Hsquire’ yield such 
a body, so badly fed, so meanly clad? An 
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empty purse owing full price for such clothes 
and such food is indeed a sorry state of facts, 
and a hard ‘case ;’ but it is often the first case 
the young lawyer gets. Hurra! for one of 
the learned professions. Ha! ha! I have 
done.” 

Consrructiveness took the floor, and 
begged to be heard. “I have listened with 
patience to all the p.opositions- which have 
been brought forward, and I cannot perceive 
that we are any nearer a decision than when 
the session opened. I wish to offer a few 
plain remarks, and trust they will be duly 
weighed. I regard mechanism as not only 
the most delightful, but the most useful of all 
employments. Let the world stop manufac- 
turing, and soon man would be naked, house- 
less, and reduced to a state of barbarism. 
Even agriculture is indebted to my labor and 
skill for tools, and to my aid in using the im- 
plements skillfully. Without my services 
commerce would die, and a narrow river would 
permanently divide a continent. I build the 
railroad with its cars, ships for commerce, 
machinery to manufacture all the elegancies 
and comforts and conveniences of life ; through 
my efforts the telegraph heralds the world’s 
actual history, and the printing-press multi- 
plies as by magic the records of thought, and 
illuminates the world: indeed, I make the 
machinery of civilization, and where I am 
not extensively employed, man is little more 
than an animal in power, comfort, and intel- 
ligence. Who shall say, then, that to follow 
my tastes in the selection of a pursuit, our 
interests and honor, as well as the good of 
our neighbor, shall not be eminently promo- 
ted? ApproBaTiveness seems to think it 
more reputable to sell a yard of ribbon, a 
china set, a sofa or a piano, than to make 
these things from the raw material. To sell 
is to be but a kind of servant to the producer 
and consumer, a common carrier, a waiter 
upon the wants of society. Let me elaborate 
from the mine all metallic substances ; from 
clay, sand, and potash, beautiful porcelain and 
glass-ware; from the rugged forest and the 
forge, ships, furniture, houses, and machinery 
— in short, be a kind of creator, and make 
the earth active and almost vocal with my 
achievements. If APPROBATIVENESS chooses 
to carry my wares to customers, and thus 
serve the producer and the consumer, he 
doubtless will be a useful citizen ; but it is a 
magnificent fallacy for him to pretend that his 
station is necessarily more honorable than 





mine. I will not say it is less so, but I reckon 
importance by necessity and utility, and see 
no reason why honor should not most attach 
to the highest degree of usefulness. There- 
fore I go for a mechanical pursuit, as equally 
honorable, profitable, honest, and necessary as 
any other, and to me vastly more pleasurable.” 


Conscrextiousyess took the floor, and in 
profound silence he surveyed the assembly. 
When his eye rested on APPROBATIVENESS, 
who had figured so largely in the debate, he 
was observed to quail before that searching 
gaze. ACQUISITIVENEsS seemed uneasy, but 
a knowing wink from SzcRETIVENESS reas- 
sured him, and he listened calmly with the 
rest, as the speaker went on to say—* It is a 
inatter of momentous importance to select a 
pursuit for life. In doing this, the principles 
of justice ani unbending moral integrity 
should be its leading element—should master 
all other considerations. I am utterly op- 
posed to any pursuit which will make honesty 
difficult, or be likely to blunt its susceptibili- 
ties. I have no objections to trade in itself. 
Exchange is necessary—almost as much so as 
production ; and if honestly conducted, no 
objection can be raised against it. But it is 
a lamentable fact that traders who yield to 
the advice of Acquisitivengss, APPROBA- 
TIvenEss, and SECRETIVENEsS, who generally 
are the active agents in trading families, lose 
gradually their nice sense of moral obligation, 
and imperceptibly glide into the channel of 
tact, finesse, falsehood, and practical dishon- 
esty. And many openly claim that it is im- 
possible to keep pace with the spirit of the 
times as a merchant or trading artisan, with- 
out taking every advantage by tact anda 
smoothe tongue, which can be done without 
liability to thé penalties of the civil law. 
This is the abuse of mercantile life ; but when 
the financiering and selfish members take the 
lead, and make money and fame an idol of 
life, a total wreck of abstract integrity may 
be expected! These temptations I would 
avoid. Nor is this tendency confined to the 
avenues of trade, as such, but may be foster- 
ed to a certain extent in agricultural and 
mechanical life, where anything is produced 
to be sold. The legal profession, as at pres- 
ent managed, is very objectionable. This 
state of things is brought about in part, per- 
haps, by the fact that it is overburdened by 
numbers, and also that victory may be ob- 
tained in a cause by trickery and technical 
flaws, involving life, liberty, good name, prop- 
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erty, and the eternal principles of justice, 
without an iota of respect to the truth. Pub- 
lic sentiment sanctions the shrewd manager, 
who thus practically connives at his client’s 
guilt, or wins money unjustly from an honest 
opponent. This course gives me constant pain, 
until, by force of opposition, I am overpow- 
ered. But stock-jobbing, speculation, and 
other species of shaving, although within the 
pale of civil law, are at war with my senti- 
ments, and shall ever feel the force of my op- 
position. What is man without integrity ! 
However much he may possess of riches, no- 
toriety, and gentlemanly bearing, if he does 
not possess the elements of honesty, he is 
but a man of straw—a deserted temple.” 


7, 7_ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 
NUMBER Iv. 

In former numbers of the Jourwal, we have 
shown specimens of the noblest of animals ; 
noblest in intelligence and tractability ; no- 
blest in power, and even noble in ferocious- 
ness. Who does not admire the proud en- 
ergy of the horse, and perceive in his thun- 
dering tread and lofty neighing the superiority 
of his native spirit; and when he lends his 
noble powers to the service of man, consent- 
ing cheerfully to 
“Share with his lord the pleasure and the pride,” 





who does not feel a glow of admiration for 
the affectionate, intelligent, and heroic ani- 
mal? Although the lion shows himself the 
king of beasts, and is capable of spreading 
desolation in his track, as he does terror by 
his mighty roar, yet man must admire his 
forbearance and dignity. His very ferocity 
must be provoked by hunger or insult, and 
even then it is far from mean or malicious. 
In contrast with these we have shown those 
of an opposite character, distinguished for 
placidity of temper, kindness, inoffensiveness, 
and amiability. The reader cannot have 
failed to notice the striking difference of Phre- 
nological development between the tiger and 
the deer; differences relating rather to the 
feelings and dispositions, than those of intelli- 
gence. In proportion as an animal has in- 
telligence and amiability of disposition, does 
he approach man in character and organiza- 
tion, and in the same | roportion is there ex- 
hibited an affinity of feeling, which leads them 
to fraternize. The dog, the horse, the ele- 
phant, become the friends and companions of 
man; their intellect, half reasoning as it is, 
adapts them to his use, and enables them to 
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appreciate the wishes of the master, while 

their social feelings cling to him as a friend. 
We now present specimens of animals of a 

different description, everywhere and always 


- regarded with a revolting dread and inbred 
hatred by every human being. 





THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, OR SEA HORSE. 

This animal is huge in size, nearly or quite 
equal to the rhinoceros, and in habit amphib- 
ious, living in and near the rivers of Africa. 
It will be seen that his eyes, ears, and nos- 
trils, are nearly on the same plane, showing 
that almost the entire brain is in the base of 
the skull, in the region of the faculties which 
are purely animal; indicating stupidity of 
intellect, and unmitigated sensuality and fero- 
city. In the wide range of animated nature 
we find a correspondence between the coro- 
nal development and the mental elevation of 
the animal; and nowhere can such a head as 
this be found with a redeeming trait of char- 
acter. Armed with such teeth, and with so 
low a head, we have every reason to infer 
grossness, foolishness, and malignity ; an ani- 
mal dependent entirely upon blind cruelty, 
rather than sagacity, for safety. 





THE ALLIGATOR. 

If there is an animal in the empire of cre- 
ation whose very appearance instinctively 
awakens the most utter abhorrence, that ani- 
mal is the Alligator. What a Satanic grin 
does the mouth present; how low and flat 
the head; how debased and despicable is this 
fiend incarnate; and his knotty, scaly body 











is in keeping with his low head and terrific 
expression of countenance. 

Fishes of a ferocious and piratical disposi- 
tion have heads corresponding in shape to 
the land animals of similar character. The 
shark is an excellent example in proof of this ; 
the head is very broad and flat. The pike 
or pickerel is the terror of all fish of his size, 
and he has the shark-shaped head. The bull- 
head fish, too, has his counterpart in the bull- 
dog among quadrupeds, and dispositions 


equally analogous. 
THE DEER. 


Although we do not 
claim for the timid and in- 
nocent deer a high degree 
of intelligence and sagaci- 
ty, yet his head shows a 
marked deficien y in the 
organs from which ferocity 
arises, as seen in the nar- 
rowness of the head in the 
region of the ears. The 
horns and the ears are near together, which 
shows the width of the base of the brain, in 
striking contrast with the broad-headed tiger, 
leopard, fox, cat, and the hippopotamus and 
alligator, as illustrated in this article. With 
such facts before us; such likeness of head 
and character, as meet us in all tribes of ani- 
mals, including quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, 
who can doubt the truthfulness and practi- 
cability of Phrenology ? 








MENTAL ECCENTRICITY. 
NUMBER Iv. 

The following sketch recently appeared in the 
Staten Islander, and serves to illustrate an inno- 
cent species of eccentricity. Neal describes 
one of his “city worthies” as having a musical 
mania. In this subject we have a kind of floral 
mania, which in a man appears like “a wasteful 
and ridiculous excess.” We love to see men 
fond of flowers. It is a good sign, for we never 
remember to have seen a very bad man who was 
very fond of flowers. We have room for only 
an extract of the biography and examination. 


PETER A. HEFERTS. 

The subject of this memoir is perhaps the most 
distinguished personage at present resident up- 
on Staten Island. It is the inevitable conse- 
quence of any distinguishing quality of the 
mind to leave the possessor more or less liable 
to the imputation of eccentricity. And this is 
the misfortune of our subject. His excessive 
passion for Floral Nature has brought him into 
notoriety, while his general amiability of de- 
portment, and his otherwise severely disciplined 
intellect have given him unbounded self-reliance, 
and gathered about him whole troupes of friends. 
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With the ladies especially Mr. Heferis is a ge- 
neral if not an universal favorite. 
He was born in Germany, in the suburbs of 





Baden, May 1, 1828, where his father was an | 
eminent florist, and where he lived until he was | 


two years of age. In 1830 his parents emigra- 


ted to America, and took up their residence in | 
New York, where Peter continued to reside un- | 


til the Autumn of 1848, when he finally took 
up his abode upon Staten Island, and assumed 
his position as Prince of the Floral Kingdom. 
His parents are natives of Germany, and his 
futher has been, for many years, a florist of con- 
siderable note. Heferts therefore inherits his 
taste for flowers in a perfectly legitimate and 
physiologically accountable manner. Ile is by 
trade a house-carpenter, and works day by day 
at his bench with great skill, taste, and indus- 
try. Indeed, he is a superior mechanic. Fru- 


gal and abstemious in his habits, he indulges in | 


no excesses, save his excessivé love for flowers. 
After laboring for ten hours at his trade, he will 
walk two or three miles to his garden and green- 


house, and there spend the most of the night 


in cultivating the most rare and beautiful varie- 
ties of flowers. He enjoys robust health, liv- 
ing for the most part in the open air, taking ex- 
traordinary, though not excessive exercise, and 
subsisting upon the most simple diet. 

The great ambition of our subject is to dis- 
play himself bedecked with the most costly 


triumphs of the vegetable kingdom. He will | 


adorn himself as he appears in the above engra- 
ving, and walk out of a Sunday, from Clifton 
to Port Richmond, having a smile and a pleas- 
ant salutation for every one he passes, and af- 
fording delight, not to say merriment to all. 
He says that Nature is his temple—the green- 
house his convivial board, and the perfume of 
flowers his intoxication. 

With a view of rendering this sketch com- 
plete, we had Mr. Herferts to sit for a phreno- 
logical examination on Monday last, in the 
rooms of Fowlers and Wells, and a phono- 
graphic reporter took it down for us, word for 
word. To those who are even slightly acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Heferts, the truthfulness of the 
following will appear striking. He had, at our 
request, divested himself of his flowers, and 
when we entered the room we apprized the pro- 
fessor only that the subject was an eccentric 
person, and that we required the examination 
for publication. The following is the result of 
the 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 


The examiner said of Mr. Heferts, “you have 
an active, ardent, and warm temperament, and 
a sufficient amount of vitality to invigorate the 
system, and to supply that nourishment to the 
brain and bodily powers which are necessary for 
health and comfort. You have descended from 
a long-lived family, and have yourself a strong 
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hold on life, not only in constitution, but in de- 
sire and feeling. You would like to live five 
hundred years, and run the chance of happiness. 
The base of the brain is large, giving strong 
feeling, and deep-toned emotions. A little op- 
position awakens your courage. Indeed, you 
always like to do what you accomplish on a 
strife or emulation. Few persons have as much 
love of triumph, or as much of a desire to be 
seen, known, valued, approved, and praised ; it 
is one of your weak points of character—your 
excessive love of approbation. You like mili- 
tary parades, uniforms, and plumes ; that which 
is gay, elegant and ornamental, such as dress, 
equipage, highly colored articles, and especially 
flowers and natural scenery ; you would make 
a good horticulturist, or florist. It is easy for 
you to act out what you see done, and copy, 
and conform to those around you; and that 
greatly aids your mechanical talent, which should 
be decidedly guod. You would like that which 
is elegant and ornamental in its econstruction— 
that which bears finish, and would become an 


| object of admiration. Your force of character 
| would aid you at your work, and enable you to 
| turn off work rapidly. You have the sense 
of duty, honesty, and integrity, and you swerve 
from the right only under the influence of some _ 
| of your strong propensitles, and always regret 
| the wrong when you come to yourself. You 
| should, with this organization, seek an honest 
| and reputable course of life, and be happy only 
| when approved and respected by the moral and 
genteel. You have the love of acquiring and 
| owning strongly marked, and yet would be 
| likely to be liberal in the distribution or exchange 
| of money for other things, and in acquiring 
property, would seek to do it by personal effort, 
rather than by cunning, and the shifts and tricks 
of trade. You want money for the sake of 
making a display, for the sake of attracting at- 
tention, and elevating yourself in the scale of 
society, for position and respect, as much as for 
its own sake. 
You should cultivate dignity and self-respect, 
and check the manifestation of Approbativeness, 
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and approved—it is the faculty which deprives 
you of independence more than any other one. 
Your social feelings are rather strong, particu- 
larly your love for the ladies; you should be 
careful, and not allow that feeling to exert too 
much influence on your mind. 

Your happiness would be enhanced by the 
social relations, as much as by any other means. 
You can be most usefully and perhaps profitably 
employed, for yourself and for the community, 
in something requiring artistic and mechanical 
talent, and I would recommend you to take hold 
of some business, if you are not already en- 
gaged in it, in which force of character can be 
used, and take a course in which energy, talent, 
and ambition, combined, would be likely to pro- 
duce a high degree of success, because the fac- 
ulties producing these emotions are the leading 
elements of your nature, and if you can get 
them all harnessed to thé car of your pursuit, 
you will be likely to make a prosperous voyage 
of life. 


_— 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





He had a physical organization remarkable 
for its compactness, vitality, power, and activi- 
ty; as seen in his broad chest, athletic frame, 
prominent features, and strongly marked out- 
line of countenance. In conjunction with this 
temperament, he had great Firmvess, self 
reliance, independence, energy, and force of 
character—hence, perseverance in whatever 
he undertook, independence of opinion, and 
executive ability, were leading traits of his 
character. Cavuriousness and Secrerive- 
ness do not appear to have been large, and 
hence frankness of expression, and boldness 
of action; should mark his whole life. But 
what most interests the Phrenologist in his 
mental organization, is his immense develop- 
ment of all the perceptive organs, giving a 
sharpness and severity of expression—a rest- 
less energy to his countenance, which must 
have been almost painful to those on whom 
his searching eyes might fall. Although the 
eyes are prominent, showing large Lanauacg, 
yet the perceptives overhang them to a re- 
markable degree. See that bold projection 
at the root of the nose, between the eyebrows 
—the location of Inprvipuatiry, then the 
general fullness across the brow to its exter- 
nal angle, and we get the great secret of his 
remarkable genius as a naturalist; the close 
observation, the ready perception, the critical 
knowledge of forms, colors, and arrangement 
of all the minute and varied phenomena of 
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that which seeks, almost blindly, to be noticed | 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 








: “= 
Nature's works, as developed in his researches | 


in ornithological science, and that great monu- 
ment to his fame, “The Birds of America.” 
Locauiry, Inpivinvatity, Eventuatiry, and 
Comparison, are equally remarkable, hence 
the power to classify, analyze, distinguish 
differences and resemblances, and power to 
retain facts,a knowledge of places, and desire 
to travel the trackless forest. ConstructivE- 
NEss was also large—he would have made an 
excellent mechanic or engineer. CavsaLity 
does not appear large, and unlike Humpo pr, 
he was much more of an observer than a 
philosopher, he had less power and inclination 
to deal with principles than with facts. The 
moral organs were large, particularly Benevo- 
LENCE and Veneration, and: the spirit of 
adoration and of kindness, were among his 
strongest emotions. His Hore predominated 
over Cautiousness, while his practical talent, 
energy, and perseverance, made him one of 
the most industrious and successful of men in 
whatever he engaged. Such a frontal devel- 
opment marks him as a genius, which his life, 
as set forth in the following biography, will 
fully elucidate. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN J. AUDUBON, 
BY PARK GODWIN. 


A few years ago there arrived at the hotel, 
erected near Niagara Falls, an odd-looking man, 
whose appearance was quite in contrast with that 
of the crowds of well-dressed and polished figures 
which adorned that celebrated resort. He seemed 
just to have sprung from the woods. His dress, 
which was made of leather, stood dreadfully in 
need of repair. A worn-out blanket, that might 
have served for a bed, was buckled to his 
shoulders; a large knife hung on one side, bal- 
anced by a rusty tin box on the other; and his 
beard, uncropped, fell down upon his bosom, as 
if to counterpoise the weight of black hair-locks, 
that supported themselves upon his back and 
shoulders. This strange being, to the spectators 
seemingly half-civilized and half-savage, had a 
quick, glancing eye, an elastic, firm movement, 
and a sharp face, that seemed able to cut its way 
through the cane-brakes, both of society and of 
the wilderness. 

He pushed his steps into the sitting-room, 
unstrapped his little burden, quietly looked round 
for the landlord, and then modestly asked for 
breakfast. The host at first drew back with 
evident repugnance at the apparition which thus 
proposed to intrude its uncouth form among the 
genteel visitors, but a word whispered in his ear 
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his place among the company; some staring, 
some shrugging, and some even laughing out- 
right. 
more in that single man than in all the rest of 
the throng; he called himself an American 
woodsman; he was a true, genuine son of na- 
ture, yet one who had been entertained with 
distinction at the table of princes; learned so- 
cieties, to which the like of Cuvier belonged, 
had been proud to welcome his entrance; in 
short, he was one whose fame has been growing 
brighter, while the fashionables who laughed at 
him, and many much greater even than they, 
have utterly perished. From every hill-top, and 
every deep, shady grove, the birds, these * living 
blossoms of the air,” will sing his name. The 
little wren will pipe it with her matin hymn 
about our houses; the oriole carol it from the 
slender grasses of the meadows ; the turtle-dove 
roll it through the secret forests; the many- 
voiced mocking-bird pour it slong the evening 
air; and the imperial, the bird of Washington, 
as he sits in his craggy home, far up the blue 
mountains, will scream it to the tempests and 
the stars. He was John James Audubon, the 
Ornithologist. 


Mr. Audubon was born about 1780, in the 
State of Louisiana, not Pennsylvania, as has 
been many times stated. His parents, who 
were French, were of that happy nature which 
disposed them to encourage the early indications 
of talent in the minds of their children. They 
soon perceived in the subject of these remarks 
that love of the woods and fields, which has 
since made him so conspicuous as a naturalist 
among men. “ When I had hardly learned to 
walk,” says he, in the preface to the first volume 
of his Ornithology, “and to articulate those first 
words always so endearing to parents, the pro- 
ductions of nature that lay spread all around, 
were constantly pointed out tome. They soon 
became my playmates; and before my ideas 
were sufficiently formed to enable me to esti- 
mate the difference between the azure tints of 
the sky and the emerald hue of the bright foli- 
age, I felt that an intimacy with them, not con- 
sisting of friendship merely, but bordering on 
phrensy, must accompany my steps through life. 
None but aerial companions suited my fancy. 
No roof seemed so secure to me as that formed of 
the dense foliage under which the feathered tribes 
were seen to resort, or the caves and fissures 
of the massy rocks, to which the dark-winged 
cormorant and the curlew retired to rest, or to 
protect themselves from the fury of the tempest. 
A vivid pleasure shone upon those days of my 
early youth, attended with a calmness of feeling 
that seldom failed to rivet my attention for hours, 
while I gazed with ecstacy upon the pearly and 
shiuing eggs, as they lay embedded in the softest 
a or among dried leaves and twigs, or were 
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exposed upon the burning sand, or weather- 
beaten rock of our Atlantic shore. I was taught 
to look upon them as flowers yet in the bud. I 
watched their opening to see how nature had 
provided each different species with eyes, either 
opened at birth, or closed for some time after; 
to trace the slow progress of the young birds 
towards perfection, or admire the celerity with 
which some of them, while yet unfledged, re- 
moved themselves from danger to security. 
I grew up, and my wishes grew with my form, 
for the entire possession of all that I saw. 
The moment a bird was dead, no matter how 
beautiful it had been in life, the pleasure arising 
from the possession of it became blunted. I 
wished to possess all the productions of nature, 
but I wished life with them. This was impossi- 
ble. Then, what was to be done? I turned ta 
my father, and made known to him my disap- 
pointment and anxiety. He produced a book of 
Illustrations. A new life ran in my veins. I 
turned over the leaves with avidity, and although 
what I saw was not what I longed for, it gave 
me a desire to copy nature. To nature I went, 
and tried to imitate her, as in the days of my 
childhood I had tried to raise myself from the 
ground and stand erect, before time had imparted 
the vigor necessary for the success of such an 
undertaking. How sorely disappointed did I 
feel for many years, when I saw that my pro- 
duetions were worse than those which I ventured 
(perhaps in silence,) to regard as bad in the book 
given me by my father. My pencil gave birth 
to a family of cripples. So maimed were most 
of them, that they resembled the mangled corpses 
on a field of battle, compared with the integrity 
of living men. The worse my drawings were, 
the more beautiful did I see the originals. To 
have been torn from the study, would have been 
as death to me. My time was entirely occupied 
with it. I produced hundreds of these rude 
sketches annually, and for a long time, at my 
request, they made bonfires on the anniversary 
of my birthday.” 


In his sixteenth year, that is, about 1796, he 
went to France to pursue his education. He 
received lessons in drawing from the celebrated 
David. Although he prosecuted his studies 
sedulcusly, his heart still panted for the spark- 
ling streams and interminable forests, for his 
“native land of groves.” He returned home the 
following year, with a kindled ardor for the 
woods, and commenced a collection of designs, 
destined shortly to swell into that magnificent 
series of volumes which the world has applauded 
as the “ Birds of America.” They were begun 
on a beautiful plantation which his father had 
given him, situated on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill. There, amid its fine woodlands, its exten- 
sive fields, its hills crowned with evergreens, he 
meditated upon his simple and agreeable objects, 
and pursued his rambles, from the first faint 
streaks of day until late in the evening, wet with 








dew, and laden with feathered captives, he re- 
turned to the quiet enjoyment of the fire-side. 

Yet the passion for birds did not seem to seal 
his heart to the influences of a still more tender 
and exalted passion. He married, and was fortu- 
nate in marrying a lady who in vicissitude has 
animated his courage, and in prosperity appre- 
ciated the grounds and measure of his success. 

For many years the necessities of life drove 
him into commercial enterprises, which involved 
him in a series of calamities. His mind was so 
filled with nature, that all his speculations proved 
unprofitable. From observation and study only 
could he derive gratification. He was compelled 
to struggle against the wishes of all his friends 
—except of his wife and children, to their last- 
ing honor be it said—who strove to wean him 
from pursuits which, in the world’s eye, are so 
barren and unproductive. But their importunities 
had an effect directly contrary to what they intend- 
ed. Irritated beyond endurance, he broke at last 
through all bonds, and gave himself up entirely 
to his favorite pursuits. He undertook long and 
tedious journeys; he ransacked the woods, the 
lakes, the prairies, and the shores of the Atlantic; 
he spent years away from his family. “Yet, 
will you believe it,” says he, “I had no other ob- 
ject in view than simply to enjoy the sight of 
nature. Never for a moment did I conceive the 
hope of becoming, in any degree, useful to my 
kind, until I accidentally formed an acquaintance 
with the Prince of Musignano, (Lucien Bona- 
parte,) at Philadelphia, to which 1 had gone with 
a view of proceeding eastward along the coast.” 
This was the 5th of April, 1824. 


Let us follow him in his solitary wanderings. 
Having lived on his beautiful plantation for ten 
years he was induced to remove to the West. 
With a mattrass, a few prepared viands, and two 
negroes to assist him in the toils of emigration, 
he departed, accompanied by his wife and child, 
for a residence which he had procured for him 
in the village of Henderson, Kentucky. They 
glided down the Ohio River, meeting no other 
ripple of the water than that formed by the pro- 
pulsion of their small boat. After jogging on 
for many days at this rate, they at last reached 
their habitation in the wilderness. 

“ When I think of these times, and call back 
to mind the grandeur and beauty of those almost 
uninhabited shores; when | picture to myself 
the dense and lofty summits of the forests, that 
everywhere spread along the hills and overhang 
the margins of the streams, unmolested by the 
ax of the settler; when I see that no longer 
any aborigines are to be found there, and that 
the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffaloes, which 
once pastured on those hills and in those valleys, 
making to themselves great roads to the several 
salt-springs, have ceased to exist; when I reflect 
that all this grand portion of our Union, instead 
of being in a state of nature, is now covered 
with villages, farms, and towns, where the din 
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of hammers and machinery is constantly heard ; 
that the woods are fast disappearing under the 
ax by day and the fire by night; that hundreds 
of steamboats are gliding to and fro over the 
whole length of the majestic river, forcing com- 
merce to take root and to prosper at every spot, 
transplanting civilization into its darkest recesses ; 
when I remember that these extraordinary 
changes have all taken place in the short period 
of twenty years, I pause—wonder—and, although 
I knew all to be fact, can scarcely believe its 
reality.” 

At Henderson, he was accustomed to make 
long excursions, scouring the fields and the 
woods, and fording the lakes and rivers. We 
think we can see him now, setting out early in 
the morning, with no companion but his dog and 
gun; the faithfal tin-box, containing his pencils 
and colors, slung to his side: now popping down 
the unconscious warbler that makes the air vocal 
from some neighboring tree; now hastening to 
the broad shelter of a venerable oak, to describe 
the form and paint the variegated plumage of 
his victim ; now crouching for hours underneath 
some withered trunk, to observe the habits of 
some shy and timid bird; now climbing the jag- 
ged side of a rocky precipice, to find the nest 
eggs of the eagle that screams and flutters upon 
the dry tep of the storm-blasted beech still 
higher up; now treading upon the head of the 
serpent that hisses and wreathes among the 
thick leaves of the copse ; now starting the bear 
and cougar from their secret lairs in the fast- 
nesses; now swimming with lusty sinew, his 
gun and apparatus fastened above his head, the 
troubled waters of a swollen stream; now wan- 
dering for days through the illimitable and path- 
less thiekets of the eane-brake, at night sleeping 
upon the hard ground, or across the branches of 
trees, and by day almost perishing with thirst; 
and now hailing with pleasure, at sun-set, the 
distant but cheerful glimmer of the lonely log- 
cabin fire. 


The incidents, it must be supposed, of ex- 

peditions of this sort are many and striking. 

Exposed to dangers on every side, by floods, by 

tempests, by fires, by wild beasts, and by the 

hands of man, his life was a perpetual scene of 
vicissitudes and adventures. Some of these it 
may be entertaining to refer to. At one time, 

in the month of November, traveling through 
the barrens of Kentucky, he remarked a sudden 
and strange darkness issuing from the western 
horizon. At first he supposed it might be a 
coming storm of thunder and rain. He had 
proceeded about a mile, when he heard what he 
imagined to be the distant rumbling of a violent 
tornado. He spurred his horse, with the view 
of galloping to a place of shelter, but the ani- 
mal, apparently more sagacious than the rider, 
nearly stopped, or rather moved forward slowly, 
placing one foot before the other, with as much 
precaution as if walking on a smooth sheet of 
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ice. He dismounted to ascertain what was the 
matter, when the steed fell to groaning piteous- 
ly, hung his head, spread out his forelegs, as if 
to save himself from falling, and stood stock 
still. At that instant, all the shrubs and trees 
began to move from their very roots, and the 
ground rose and fell in successive furrows, like 
the ruffled waters of a sea. It was an earth- 
quake. ‘“ Who can tell of the sensations I ex- 
perienced,” writes our naturalist, “when rock- 
ing on my horse, and with him moved to and 
fro like a child in his cradle, with the most im- 
minent dangers around, and expecting the 
ground every moment to open, and present to 
my eyes such an abyss as might ingulf myself 
and all around me? The fearful convulsion, 
however, lasted only a few minutes, and the 
heavens again brightened as quickly as they had 
become obscured ; my horse brought his feet to 
their natural position, raised his head, and 
galloped off as if loose and frolicking without 
a rider.” 


Not to the fury of the elements alone was 
our intrepid man of science exposed. Once— 
and, singular to say, only once, in wandering 
for twenty years—was he threatened with death 
by the hand of man. This was, when returning 
from the upper Mississippi, he was forced to 
cross one of the wide prairies of that region. 
Toward the dusk of the evening, wearied with 
an interminable jaunt over the prairie, he ap- 
proached a light that feebly shone from the win- 
dow of alog hut. He reached the spot, and 
presenting himself at the door, asked a tall fig- 
ure of a woman, whether he might take shelter 
under her roof. Her voice was gruff, and her 
dress carelessly thrown about her person. She 
answered his question in the affirmative, when 
he walked in, took a wooden stool, and quietly 
seated himself by the fire. A finely formed 
young Indian, his head resting between his hands, 
with his elbows on his knees, was seated in the 
center of the cabin. A long bow stood against 
the wall, while a quantity of arrows and two or 
three black raccoon-skins lay at his feet. He 
moved not: he apparently breathed not. Being 
addressed in French, he raised his head, pointed 
to one of his eyes with his finger, and gave a 
significant glance with the other. His face was 
covered with blood. It appeared, that an hour 
before, in the act of discharging an arrow at a 
raccoon, the arrow split upon the cord, and 
sprang back with such violence into his right 
eye, as to destroy it forever. “ Feeling hungry,’ 
Mr. Audubon continues his narrative, “ I inquir. 
ed what sort of fare I might expect. Such a 
thing as a bed was not to be seen, but many 
large untanned bear and buffulo hides lay piled 
up inacorner. I drew a fine time-piece from 
my vest, amd told the woman that it was late, 
and that I was fatigued. She had espied my 
watch, the richness of which seemed to operate 
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upon her feelings with electrie quickness. She 
told me that there was plenty of venison and 
jerked buffalo meat, and that on removing the 
ashes I should find a cake. But my watch had 
struck her fancy, and her curiosity had to be 
gratified with a sight of it. I took off the gold 
chain that secured it, from around my neck, and 
presented it to her. She was all ecstasy, spoke 
of its beauty, asked me its value, put the chain 
around her brawny neck, saying how happy the 
possession of such a chain would make her. 
Thoughtless, and, as I fancied myself in so re- 
tired a spot, secure, I paid little attention to her 
talk or her movements. I helped my dog to a 
good supper of venison, and was not long in 
satisfying the demands of my own appetite. 
The Indian rose from his seat as if in extreme 
suffering. He passed and repassed me several 
times, and once pinched me on the side so vio- 
lently, that the pain nearly brought forth an ex- 
clamation of anger. I looked athim. His eye 
met mine; but his look was so forbidding that 
it struck a chill into the more nervous part of 
my system. He again seated himself, drew a 
butcher-knife from its greasy scabbard, examin- 
ed its edge, as I would do that of a razor I sus- 
pected to be dull, replaced it, and again taking 
his tomahawk from his back, filled the pipe of 
it with tobacco, and sent me expressive glances 
whenever our hostess chanced to have her back 
toward us. Never, till that moment, had my 
senses been awakened to the danger which I 
now suspected to be about me. I returned 
glance for glance with my companion, and rest- 
ed well assured that, whatever enemies I might 
have, he was not of the number.” 


In the meantime, he retired to rest upon the 
skins, when two athletic youths, the sons of the 
woman, made their entrance. She whispered 
with them alittle while, when They fell to eat- 
ing and drinking, to a state bordering on intoxi- 
cation. “Judge of my astonishment.” he says, 
“when I saw this incarnate fiend take a large 
carving-knife, and go to the grind-stone to whet 
its edge! I saw her pour the water on the 
turning-machine, and watched her working away 
with the daugerous instrument, until the sweat 
covered every part of my body, in spite of my 
determination to defend myself to the last. Her 
task finished, she walked to her reeling sons, 
and said:—‘There, that'll soon settle him! 
Boys, kill yon , and then for the watch !’ 
I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, and lay 
ready to start up and shoot the first who might 
attempt my life.” Fortunately two strangers 
entering at the moment, the purpose of the wo- 
man was disclosed, and she and her drunken 
sons secured. 

But no earthquakes, nor hurricanes, nor the 
earving-knife of the wild denizens of the desert, 
could afflict him half so much as he suffered in 
consequence of an aftack by a wild and fero- 
cious animal—neither more nor less than—a rat. 
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It was a calamity, the like of which is seldom 
recorded in literary history. Edward Livingston, 
it is said, having finished his great code of Lou- 
isianian law, behe'd the labor of three persevering 
years perish in an instant in the flames; Thomas 
Carlyle, when he had finished the first volume of 
his French Revolution, had every scrap of it burn- 
ed through the carelessness of a friend; and so Mr. 
Audubon, having wandered and toiled for years 
to get accurate representations of American 
birds, found that two Norway rats had in a 
night destroyed two hundred of his original 
drawings, containing the forms of more than a 
thousand inhabitants of the air. All were gone, 
except a few bits of knawed paper, upon which 
the marauding rascals had reared a family of 
their young. “The burning heat,” says the 
noble-hearted sufferer, “ which instantly rushed 
through my brain, was too great to be endured, 
without affecting the whole of my nervous sys- 
tem. I slept not for several nights, and the days 
past like days of oblivion, until the animal 
powers being recalled into action, through the 
strength of my constitution, I took up my gun, 
my note-book, and my pencils, and went for- 
ward to the woods as gayly as if nothing had 
happened.” 

He went forth, and in less than three years 
had his portfolio again filled. 

(To be Concluded.) 
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‘\) CLAIRVOYANCE. 


We have seen, in previous articles, that the first 
prominent effect of the operations of what is called 
Animal Magnetism, is to close up the outer senses, 
and thus to measurably suspend, for the time, the 
ordinary relations which the soul sustains to the 
body. Yet in the stages of the magnetic operation 
heretofore described, the psychical essence is still, to 
a great extent, imprisoned in the body, where, be- 
ing pervaded by the corresponding essence, or 
magnetism, of the operator, the main effects which 
occur are those which may be classified under the 
head of sympathy. When left to himself, however, 
each person, while in this condition, is capable of 
thought and volition, which are properly his own, 
as connected with the highest extreme of his own 
mental sphere, and sometimes, even in this com- 
paratively low stage of abnormalism, bis mental 
operations are surprisingly exalted. 

But when the magnetic operation is carried to a 
much greater extent than that which is requisite to 
establish the most peffect sympathy—that is, when 
the psychical essence of the operator occupies or 
possesses the body of the subject to the greatest, or 
nearly the greatest possible extent—these sympa- 
thetic phenomena diminish, or entirely cease to be 
perceptible. The reason of this is obviously be- 
cause, while the body and brain of the subject are 
thus pervaded or posessed by the foreign essence or 
magnetism, its own proper essence (or organized 
psychical body) is set comparatively free from the 
grasp of the physical brain and nervous system, 
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It can be acted upon to produce the sympathetic 
phenomena described, only whilst it, to a large ex- 
tent, still occupies its own proper organs, in which 
alone the psychical essence, or magnetism, of the 
operator (a person in a perfect normal state) could 
to any great extent unite with it and subject its 
motions to its own. 

But all channels of bodily sense and of cerebral 
action being closed even to the sympathetic 
effects of the movements going on in the body or 
mind of the operator, the comparatively enfranchised 
soul is launched into a new and much higher sphere 
of existence. This sphere of existence, when per- 
fectly attained, is indeed indentical with the spirit- 
ual state, with the exception that there is still a 
sympathetic cord which unites the soul to the body, 
and enables the former to find its way back to the lat- 
ter afteratemporary absence. In this state, therefore, 
all the senses, including the reasoning and intuitional 
powers, are developed in a spiritualized, and hence 
highly exalted degree. The somniloquist now feels 
the (to us) invisible spheres of persons and things, 
as sensibly as a person in the merely bodily state 
could feel a solid wall. He may, by a like interior 
process, detect the taste of different articles, or of 
medicines corked up and heremetically sealed in 
glass bottles. Coming into the sphere of a more 
refined and ethereal light—of light which passes 
unobstructed through all gross and tangible bodies 
—he can see to almost unlimited distances. He can 
hear even a thought that may be addressed to him 
without the aid of the organs of speech ; and if his at- 
tention is directed to persons a long distance off, he 
can hear their conversation. He exercises the sense 
of smell in an equally acute degree. I have had 
persons in this state to describe to me the odor of 
things which happened to be in distant places to 
which I directed their attention, and of which I had 
not the slightest thought at the time. The reason- 
ing powers are often sublimely exalted, and the in- 
tuitions, at times, seem almost unbounded. 

These interior powers when thus developed are 
vaguely designated by the appellation of “ clairvoy- 
ance,” though this term properly applies only to 
the sight. But it should be observed that the other 
senses, and the mental faculties, are often equally 
exalted with the sense of sight, and some of the 
highest phenomena of this exalted interior condi- 
tion take place apparently without the exercise of 
any clairvoyance, or clear-vision. Such are the 
phenomena of profound intellectual discernments 
of the interior and hidden mysteries of nature or 
of the spiritual world, examples of which, as having 
actually occurred, might be cited almost without 
nuuuber. 

There are those who, from the abundance of 
proof that has been developed upon the subject, 
feel forced to admit the claims of Animal Magnet- 
ism in respect to the sympathetic and other phe- 
nomena of which we have spoken in previous arti- 
cles, but who find it extremely difficult to admit 
this more exalted, and comparatively independent, 
state of the soul and its senses which we have just 
described. These same persons, however, generally 
find no difficulty in admitting a great exaltation of 
the senses as occasionally occurring in cataleptics 





and persons laboring under other convulsive diseases. 
Nor do they pretend to disbelieve the statements 
in regard to the clairvoyance, or sight without the 
use of the physical eye, as possessed by Jane Ri- 
der and by many other natural somnambulists whose 
cases have been investigated and described by in- 
telligent physicians. These phenomena, having oc- 
casionally occurred in different ages of the world, 
have passed into tradition, which, strange to say, 
obtains more reverence and confidence from some 
minds than the new though constantly occurring 
and undeniable facts of our own day! But the 
reality of clairvoyance, or sight, without the use of 
the physical eye, being admitted in cases of natural 
somnambulism, we are puzzled to conceive why it 
is that many people who make this admission, per- 
sistso strenuously as they do in denying, on merely 
theoretical grounds, the possibility, or even prob- 
ability, of clairvoyance in cases of somnambulism 
induced by the magnetic process. Certainly, if the 
psychological considerations offered in this and pre- 
ceding articles involve any truth, there are strong 
theoretical grounds on which to base a belief in the 
probability of clairvoyance, even were we entirely 
destitute of the evidence of direct facts upon the 
point. 

But, as this article will come before skeptics as 
well as believers in the subject of which it treats, 
we will here perform what, as it regards many 
minds, may be considered a work of supererogation 
—and cite a few from among the thousfinds of facts 
which are constantly occurring, in proof of an inde- 
pendent power of clairvoyance as exercised by cer- 
tain persons while in the magnetic trance. 

Sometime in the winter or spring of 1846, I 
think it was, the only son of a Mr. Bruce, a respect- 
able farmer of Milford, Massachusetts, went to Bos- 
ton with a load of straw, and was never afterwards 
seen alive by his parents or friends. Diligent and 
protracted search was made for him, but without 
obtaining the least clue by which he might be 
traced, until about two years after his disappear- 
ance, when one of the daughters of Mr. Bruce, be- 
ing on a visit to Boston, was induced, for some pur- 
pose, to call at the house of Mrs. Freeman, a well- 
known clairvoyant. During the interview which en- 
sued, Mrs. F., being in the clairvoyant ecstasy, told 
her the particulars of her family bereavement, and 
of the unsuccessful search that had been made for 
her lost brother, and stated that the body of the 
latter then lay entombed in the city burrying-ground 
on Boston Neck. Miss Bruce, deeply impressed 
with the developments of this interview, hastened 
home and informed her father of the same, who re- 
turned with his daughter to the city, and the two 
proceeded together to the house of the clairvoyant. 
The examination which ensued was more particular 
than the previous one. The clairvoyant mentioned 
the number of the tomb in which the remains might 
be found, stated that the young man had been en- 
tombed with his clothes on, which she proceeded to 
describe, and told the particular position in which 
the coffin might be found in reference to others in 
the same tomb. 

Mr. Bruce immediately went and obtained per- 
mission to enter and search the tomb bearing the 
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number that was mentioned, where he found all 
things precisely as the clairvoyant had described. 
Having fully identified the body of his son, by pe- 
culiarities of his teeth, his clothing, and by articles 
found in his pockets, he obtained permission to re- 
move it to Milford, where he interred it in his own 
family vault. Mr. Bruce subsequently obtained 
from the clairvoyant the particulars of the murder 
of his son, with such distinctness as to enable him 
to trace the probable perpetrators of the crime, 
against whom legal proceedings would have been 
instituted had it not been for the sudden death of 
an important witness. 

It deserves to be noted that while describing the 
position of the young man’s body in the tomb, Mrs. 
Freeman incidentally stated that there was one 
coffin in the same tomb, (indicating its position,) 
which contained no body, but only two large bags 
of sand, the body having been removed for ana- 
temical purposes, by Dr. , acertain Sexton 
being privy to the robbery. A coffin was actually 
found in the tomb, as described, with two bags of 
sand it it! . 

In another instance Mrs. Freeman was consulted 
by a lady, whose child had disappeared and was 
not to be found. Mrs. F. told her that while the 
child was, on the previous day, playing upon a cer- 
tain wharf, she, unobserved by any one, fell into the 
water and was drowned, and that by searching, at 
low tide, near the wharf, the body would be found. 
Search was accordingly instituted at the place in- 
dicated, and the body of the child was soon recov- 
ered. Hundreds of incidents, equally striking with 
the foregoing, have occurred in the experience of 
this clairvoyant, which unmistakably prove her to 
possess the power of perceiving objects and events 
distant in point of space and time, without the use 
of the physical organs, or common processes of dis- 
cernment. But she is only one among hundreds 
who, while in the magnetic state, possess the same 
powers. Take the following additional specimen of 
the cases which might be cited :— 

A young man of the name of Davis, who resided 





home, and had for a long time been unheard of by 
his parents and friends. The anxiety of the parents 
being much excited, a clairvoyaut of the same 
name, but who was neither a relation or acquain- 
tance of the young man, was consulted respecting 
him. The clairvoyant states that the young man 
had gone to sea; that in consequence of a fall he 
had experienced a severe injury of the leg; that 
he was then in a building upon the sea shore, many 
thousand miles off, and was at that moment weep- 
ing and speaking of his mother, whom he expected 
never again to see ; and that a tall man, with light 
clothes was standing by his bed-side, conversing 
with him. He, moreover, predicted that the young 
man would come home, at about the end of a cer- 
tain number of months, and that he would come 

limping, owing to the injury to his leg, received by 

the fall before alluded to. At the end of the time 

mentioned, the young man actually came home, 

limping as was predicted. On being questioned, he 
confirmed everything that had been stated by the 
clairvoyant concerning his departure, and the vicis- 





at Pougkeepsie, mysteriously disappeared from his . 





situdes through which he subsequently passed, and 
distinctly remembers the time when, while lying on 
his bed at the place before mentioned, he wept, and 
spoke concerning his mother, toa tall man by his 
bed-side, who, if I remember aright, was his cap- 
tain or one of his ship mates. 

Many volumes, indeed, might be filled with ac- 
counts, given on unexceptionable testimony, of 
the most decided cases of magnetic clairvoyance 
which have occurred, and are now occurring, in all 
parts of the civilized world. These cases all con- 
cur with each other in the general features of their 
phenomena, although there has, of couse, been no 
preconcert among the experimenters, who have re- 
sided in places widely distant from each other, and 
who, in many instances, were skeptical, and igno- 
rant of any specific phenomena which might have 
been expected to occur, as the resuls of the experi- 
ments instituted. Thus, without the aid of any set 
of propagandists, having mutual understandings 
with each other, the doctrine of clairvoyance has 
been gradually and steadily forcing itself upon the 
credence ot mankind by its own intrinsic power, 
and that, too, in spite of the almost universal ridi- 
cule and hostility which have from the first been 
arrayed against it. Like the simpler forms and 
claims of Animal Magnetism, it has been “explo- 
ded” in almost innumerable instances—is now be- 
ing “triumphantly exploded” somewhere, and by 
some one, almost every week; but in all such cases 
the doctrine itself, smiling at the self-sufficiency of 
its opposers, whose hostility is based only on a total 
ignorance of its laws, and the conditions of its 
manifestation, goes on in its uninterrupted course of 
development, aud gains new converts to its shrine. 
A rabid conservatism, and sensualism, which has 
ever stood ready to crucify a new thought, has, it 
is true, well nigh succeeded in hissing it out of the 
public; but it has taken refuge in a thousand pri- 
vate circles, where its phenomena and laws are be- 
ing patiently investigated, and its truthful disclo- 
sures carefully applied. There are scores and hun- 
dreds of private families in which clairvoyance is 
constantly employed in the diagnostication and 
treatment of disease, which is among its most le- 
gitimate and successful modes of application. For 
this purpose, many heads of families, without any 
motives of notoriety or personal gain, habitually in- 
duce the clairvoyant ecstasy on their own sons and 
daughters, and they know it is not the transparent 
humbug which sensuous and conceited minds so 
generally set it down to be. 

On the strength, therefore, of such considerations 
as the foregoing, we shall feel perfectiy justified in 
assuming that clairvoyance is Taux,—especially as 
principles have gradually unfolded themselves in 
the course of these pychological articles, which 
seem, in a great measure, to explain its mysteries, 
and of themselves to establish a priori, its possibili- 
ty and even probability. And its truth being ad- 
mitted, results the most profoundly important to 
philosophy, psychology, and theology will necessa- 
rily follow. We may find in it an illustration and 
proof of the important part in the economy of uni- 
versal nature, which is played by forces and prin- 
ciples which are not cognizable to the external sen- 





ses, and are introduced by it to a more interior idea 
of the essential nature and causes of all exterior 
forms. By demonstrating the existence of interior 
and spiritual senses, and of corresponding interior 
and spiritual mediums of their discernment, it 
proves the superiority of the soul over the body, 
and that the former is capable of acting at least in 
measurable independence of the lattef. It thus also 
establishes a high degree of philosophical probabili- 
ty, to say the least, that the soul is of itself a dis- 
tinct organism, and may survive the body. It, 
moreover, hints that while in this interior and ec- 
static state, man may come within the influence of a 
still higher magnetism, even that which belongs to 
a spiritual world, and that he may, through this 
medium, receive impressions or revelations of traths 
adapted to the ever increasing spiritual wants of 
himself and his species. But on this latter subject 
it is not improbable that more will be offered in 
future articles. W. FF. 





Pbysinlogical Department, 








PHYSIOLOGY IN COMMON SCHOOLS.” 
BY PROF. I. M. COMINGS. 

We have noticed, with more than ordinary 
interest, a simple petition now before our Legis- 
lature, asking that some facilities may be grant- 
ed towards giving physiological instruction in 
our Common Schools. It is really one of the 
encouraging signs of the times, to see even the 
incipient steps taken by our own State towards 
measures which are fraught with so great bene- 
efit to future generations. 

When we reflect that a large portion of the 
diseases which are so prevalent in our midst | 
can be traced directly to a disobedience of those 
physiological laws, which govern our constitu- 
tion, and when we know that this disobedience 
is mainly the result of ignorance, we may feel 
that a remedy can be found in knowledge; and 
when this is freely dispensed in our Common 
Schools, we may hope for some relief from these 
evils, as well as ten thousand benefits which 
will naturally spring up from this instruction. 

This refurm must begin with the young, for 
the old are too far gone, and too strongly bound 
by the force of habit to be regenerated. Let 
our teachers be required to impart a knowledge 
of Physiology to our children, and let this 
knowledge be carried out in practice by them, 
and the next generation of men will be greatly 
improved in health and physical development, 
and the subsequent generations still better, and 
so on to perfection. The medical faculty wjll 
not fear that a race of doctors will spring up, 
although it is a startling fact that if the laws of 
our nature were observed, we should have but 
little use for the skill of the physician. But 
we only contend for such an amount of inform- 
ation on Physiology as would preclude those 
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Violations of the laws of our being which tend 
to our happiness. If, for instance, our youth 
were taught that from the pores of the skin 
there issue humors which must either be re- 
moved or be absorbed into the system, in the 
shape of active poison, a practical example 
would be afforded of the effect of personal un- 
cleanliness. So, if shown that fresh air is more 
valuable than the most nutricious diet—that in- 
deed it is a food without which vitality must 
cease, we should not have occasion to decry so 
much against unventilated houses, and under- 
ground dwellings. If our youth grow up in ig- 
norance of these things, and if they are never 
trained to perceive that many of the forms of 
disease with which they are afflicted are derived 
from the habits to which they are bred, we may 
declaim as we please against their folly, but in 
reality we have done nothing for its removal. 

Of all forms of education, it seems to us 
that physical training is paramount—that it is 
the very corner-stone of all education; and as 
much as we value the elimination of the moral 
and intellectual faculties, such education is com- 
paratively worthless, seeing that unless the body 
is nourished, the brain, the seat of the mind, 
must become inefficient and decline. Let this 
knowledge then be enforced on the rising gen- 
eration, and the grown man will recognize the 
fatalities which have occurred through neglect 
or ignorance of physical laws. 


It may be urged in objection that this know- 
ledge will not produce these results, for there 
are physicians and others who are well read 
in all the mysteries of physiological science, and 
yet they live in the daily and habitual disobedi- 
ence of those laws, that they so well know!! 
This is undoubtedly true; but we firmly believe 
in such cases, that this disobedience is the con- 
sequence of early ignorance. It is hard to 
break up long-established habits, and if we ever 
expect to accomplish a moral reform or the 
physical regeneration of the race of man, we 
must begin with the young. It is this early 
teaching in our Common Schools that will in- 
duce early and correct habits, that will be last- 
ing, and such as will continue through life. 

Look to our health reports and statistics of 
mortality. What a melancholy picture do they 
present! It is true, the poorer classes are the 
more immediate sufferers; yet all who live in 
the vicinity of a large city are liable to the same 
baleful influences, the result of ignorance, neg- 
ligence, and filth. The air that is teeming with 
malaria is not wholly concentrated over the 
hovels which disgrace our large cities, but with 
every fresh current it may traverse the land, 
until the atmosphere becomes a magazine of 
poison, Nor is this all—for filth of body and 
mind are near allies, and habits are formed which 
degrade a no small section of our fellow-beings 
almost to the brink of creation. 
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Epidemic follows epidemic, and the dreaded 
Cholera spreads over the land. We speculate 
and theorize about its origin, and recommend 
remedies for its cure; but let our children, and 
children’s children, be taught to obey the phys- 
iological laws of our nature, and we should 
have no more Cholera to frighten us. 


Man is not naturally more filthy in his habits 
than the other portions of the animal creation. 
But habits fostered by a long course of bad ed- 
ucation, have made that a feature in his charac- 
ter, from which, under better circumstances, he 
must have shrunk in disgust. Let any one 
visit the home of the filthy—see the shame 
which colors the countenance, and hear the 
apology, if the room be disorderly or dirty: 
hence we see the remnant of that better feeling 
which long-cherished vice has not been able en- 
tirely to eradicate. Now if this inherent sense 
of order had been early cultivated by the right 
kind of education, and that knowledge which 
would lead to the formation of good habits, far 
different results would be the consequence. 

If this article was not already too long, we 
would argue the duty of our government, from 
similar considerations, to provide free baths for 
the people. What an amount of good would 
result from such a provision! If our youthcan 
be early instructed in physiology, it will induce 
them at once to seek for fresh air, healthy diet, 
to form correct habits, and to love personal 
cleanliness, as they would then know that these 
things are essential to health and happiness. 














Chucational Department. 


4, EDUCATION. 
Me WILLIAM ELDER, M. D. 
NUMBER Iv. 

I have said that some of those ideas which 
we have by the action of our higher intellectual 
and moral faculties are spontaneous and intuitive 
—that those first principles and primary emo- 
tions which are elementary, essential and com- 
mon in all thought and action, are not logical or 
demonstrative but instinctive. I have likened 
them to those instincts, commonly so called, by 
which the actions of the inferior animals are au- 
tomatically directed. Such direction must be 
provided for the infancy and necessary inexperi- 
ence and incapacity both of the rational and 
irrational races, If, for instance, the appetite 

















for food and the art of securing it; adaptation 
of element and locality to the life, with the cau- 
tion, cunning, and courage which guard it, were 
not divinely provided and adjusted in their 
instant activities to the necessities of every 
moment, the scheme of creation in every de- 
partment of sentient existence would utterly fall. 


The instincts of animals are, indeed, a kind of 
mechanism by which the purpose of their exist- 
ence is certainly accomplished, but their life is 
not without its modicum of liberty, for their 
actions are, also, impelled by motives and direct- 
ed by knowledges; and they vary their actions 
according to circumstances, within their own 
limited range of choice, as men do, and as ad- 
vantageously. In truth, we differ from them, 
not by universal unlikeness, but by the greater 
number of faculties which we possess, by the 
higher nature of those which are proper to 
humanity, and, by the consequent greater freedom 
of all. Human nature repeats and reproduces 
all the powers of all the inferior animals and 
superadds its own that are peculiar. The facul- 
ties which are common to men and animals are 
very numerous. Let us indicate a few. The 
functions of the five senses, which are alike 
wherever they are found; the instincts of inter- 
sexual love, which is quite general; marriage 
for life or exclusive attachment, as in the fox 
and dove; gregariousness and societary organi- 
zation, as in the bee; love and care of offspring; 
fear, cunning, courage, music, perception, cog- 
nition, memory, and judgment of the physical 
properties of surrounding things; understand- 
ing of the passions of their own kind and of 
similar passions in other animals and in men; 
and in some of them, a devotion to their human 
masters that might be called the religion of 
instinct, but that the worshipper is not made 
in the image of the worshipped, and is not 
capable of growing into likeness of life and 
character. 

Now all these faculties, and the ideas and 
capabilities which we have by them, come to us 
under the same laws and conditions, and answer 
to the same ends as in the animal world. In us 
as in them, the primitive impulses and intuitive 
knowledges which rule and direct the life that is 
common to all the sentient races, are before and 
above all instruction, experience, and capacity of 
reflection. 

But the whole of humanity was as certainly 
and necessarily fore-ordained by a competent 
intelligence; and men have not invented for 
themselves any of their elementary faculties, 
If the sentiment of parental Jove was given to 
the human race as to the lower orders, the feel- 
ing and the idea do not, in the one case any 
more than in the other, depend for their exist- 
ence upon the intellectual perception of the 
beauty, utility, and necessity of such an instinet. 
The same is true of conscience, hope, benevo- 
lence, faith in, and worship of the supernatural. 
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We have these also by constitutional provision, 
and we owe the feelings and ideas to which we 
give these names to instinctive impulse. But 
conscience, as nature furnishes it, is not a code; 
the impulse to believe and worship things which 
the senses cannot apprehend is not digested into 
a creed; nor is the simple sentiment of benevo- 
lence formed into a policy of philanthrophic en- 
terprises. Like so many springs of the moral 
mechanism they lie coiled up within us to sup- 
’ ply, each its specific kind of energy and action 
to the general life; but the special direction and 
ultimate manifestation will be determined by 
all the causes which influence human agency. 
General conceptions and tendencies only are 
secured by the mental organization. The par- 
ticular ideas-and feelings of actual experience 
are left free to form themselves within these 
outlines, under the laws which govern the con- 
tingencies of rational existence. Conscience 
gives the general idea that there is right, with 
the feeling which executes partieular judgments 
in self-approval or remorse; but it does not 
supply the standard of thuse judgments. The 
instinct of supernaturality assumes the existence 
of beings that live independently of material 
forms, and the particular doctrines of angels, 
demons, and deities are received into this general 
conception, but are not specifically shaped and 
exactly determined by it. So the sentiment of 
benevolence gughes out like a fountain from the 
bosom of the earth, but its particular channels 
and effects are determined by ulterior influences. 
Thus justice, mercy, and faith are given ; but, 
“to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly be- 
fore God,” depends for all practical conditions 
and ultimate results upon all the circumstances 
which modify human actions. Only those gen- 
eral conceptions and tendencies are thus intrinsic 
which ascertain to what class of beings we be- 
long, and the destiny toward which the general 
current of our life shall necessarily drift. Within 
these limits the actual history of individuals will 
be infinitely varied. This theory of the mental con- 
stitution assumes the existence of as many unlike 
kinds of faculty in the mind as there are unlike 
species of ideas and feelingsin human experience ; 
it ascribes the production of every kind of idea to 
its appropriate faculty, exclusively, and attributes 
all general a priori conceptions to the sponta- 
neous action of each faculty respectively. It 
refuses the origin of the reflecting powers; to 
them belongs the primary conception of causa- 
tion, and the apprehension of all specific causes, 
but it is the sentiment of worship that imper- 
sonates and individualizes aGod. The self-evi- 
dent truth that everything must have a cause, 
which the inductive faculty teaches, can lead 
neither mind nor heart up to the first cause ; the 
series of links in the logical chain finds no end, 
and rests in no beginning, but rather denies it. 
It is the religious instinct which lodges it in a 
conscious uncaused First Cause. 
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THE PROGRESS OF MAN. 


M. Sierres, in a course of lectures on com- 
parative anthropology, delivered in Paris, has 
thrown out some interesting views on the rela- 
tions of different branches of the human race 
with each other. A cotemporary of the profes- 
sor has published a summary of the lectures, 
showing the important influence which the ex- 
tension of railways will have upon the interest- 
ing subject which they were intended to illus- 
trate. ts 

THE EFFECTS OF STEAM. 


Hitherto, the different groups of mankind, 
scattered over the surface of the earth, have liv- 
ed isolated, kept aloof by governments and po- 
litical institutions, or brought together only by 
war. It would seem that nature herself, by the 
intervention of mountain ranges, rivers and 
oceans, wished to preserve the distinguishing 
characteristics between the races, until the high- 
est type should have been developed. It is be- 
lieved in certain quarters that this condition is 
accomplished; nations seek to become acquaint- 
ed with each other; neither the political institu- 
tions established by ignorance, nor physical 
obstacles, exist in the same strength as formerly, 
to divide them. The author of railways little 
thought that he had found the lever, looked for in 
vain by Archimides, wherewith to move the world, 

It is scarcely fifteen years since the various 
governments of Europe began to turn their at- 
tention to railways; some have as yet done no 
more than construct sections of lines, nervous 
centers as it were, from which life is to be trans- 
mitted to every province. In a few years the 
North Sea will be united to the Mediterranean 
by a line, which, commencing at Edinburgh, 
touches Neweastle, York, London, Dover, and, 
re-commencing at Boulogne, on the other side 
of the channel, stretches away to Paris, from 
Paris to Lyons, from Lyons to Avignon, from 
Avignon to Marseilles. Another line, of which 
portions are already constructed, commencing at 
Hamburgh, and terminating at Trieste, links the 
the German Ocean to the Atlantic. In other 
directions, the Baltic and Black Seas are brought 
into communication with the English Channel— 
the whole forming a quadrilateral web-work of 
iron, including within its limits nearly all that is 
valuable in modern civilization, and to which 
Russia, Spain, and Turkey in Europe will at no 
distant day attach themselves. Steam will now 
complete what printing began. Ina moral point 
of view, the long lines of iron are so many con- 
ductors by which the thought of one nation will 
be communicated to another. Traversing the 
whole extent of Europe, they must produce a 
complete modification of custom-house law, and 
lead to a real “ holy alliance” between mercantile 
communities. The great work begun by Got- 
tenburg will now find its essential element of 
completion in the rapid circulation of men and 





ideas. Books are nothing in themselves, they 
exist only for those who read them. A material 
power is required for their penetration among 
the gloomy and remote populations which have 
for ages intrenched themselves sullenly behind 
their physical barriers. This power exists in 
steam and railways—the true auxiliaries of print- 
ing. How greatly will the intelleetual aspect of 
the continent be changed, when all the capital 
cities are embraced within the scope of railways! 
In which respect steam appears to be as much 
the bond of union between the different sections 
of the human race, as between distances. 





Epvcation iv tae West.—Dn. Boyrizs and his 
lady are soliciting aid in the Eastern States for the 
establishment of a Female high school in Western 
Missouri. They bring the highest class of commen- 
dations for personal worth and qualification for the 
work in which they are engaged. The object is 


worthy, and we trust it will succeed.The true ~4~- 


way to elevate a nation is to educate those who are 
to be the mother’s, and the work is | 





Every human being who is sent into the world >}. 
without his consent, has an imperious claim upon 
the generation into whose hands he falls for food, 
clothing, shelter, and for such an education as shall 
qualify him to be virtuous and happy. Education 
should be as free as the air we breathe—those who 
rob the child of either, commit piracy on humanity. , 


Agricultural Department. 
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GRAFTING. 


The process of grafting is exceedingly simple, 
and except in large trees, may be performed by 
women, or children twelve years old. We would 
have our women and girls, instead of shutting them- 
selves up in the house in unwholesome air, employed 
at profitless sedentary pursuits, learn to cultivate 
fruit trees, than which nothing could be more pleas- 
ant, profitable, and healthful for them. 

Grafting-wax is made by melting together three 
parts of bees-wax, three parts of rosin, and two 
parts of tallow, and while warm it must be worked 
in water, like shoe-makers’ wax, and pulled like 
candy. If this compound.is too hard it may be 
softened by working in more tallow. 

The scions having been cut in February or March, 
and kept from becoming dry, the proper time having 
arrived for grafting, which must be when the sap 
flows freely, the work should be done with as little 
delay as possible. This time varies with different 
trees, and with different localities. As we said in 
the March number, we have had excellent success 
with grafting apple-trees in May, when the blossoms 
were abundant. The cold dry winds of a northern 
April, before the sap flows freely, when no leaves 
are present to shield the graft or scion, we think are 
detrimental to the life of the scion. The scions 
should be taken from thrifty twigs of the iast year’s 
growth, which will be a quarter of an inch and less 
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in thickness. It is usual to cut them in slips about 
three or four inches long, containing three buds. 
For small seedling stocks, or small sprouts on 


larger trees, less than half an inch in diameter, it | 


is well to adopt the whip or splice method. 





SPLICE GRAFTING, FIG. 1. 

Cut, with a sharp knife, obliquely upward, the 
stock a, without bruising or starting the bark, and 
the scion 5, downward, with a corresponding angle 
to make the two parts fit nicely, care being taken 
that the inner bark of the stock and scion exactly 
meet. Then lay the parts together, and bind them 
snugly with a strand of matting or bass-bark, and 
cover the splice with grafting-wax or clay, to shield 
it from the air and water. 

It is often necessary to graft on stocks half an 
inch or more in diameter. In such cases the mode 
of saddle grafting is sometimes employed with ex- 
cellent success, 





SADDLE GRAFTING, FIG. 2. 


In this process, cut the stock d with a drawing- 
knife upward, forming a wedge ; then split with a 
fine saw the scion ¢, and with a knife pare away 








THE HUBBARDSTON NONSUCH. 
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This apple is a fine, large, early winter fruit, which originated in Hubbardston, Massachusetts, and is of 
excellent quality. The tree is vigorous and bears very abundantly, and is worthy of extensive culture. 
Fruit large, roundish-oblong; skin smooth, with irregular broken strips of bright and pale red, which 
nearly cover a yellow ground; flesh yellow, tender, juicy, and highly flavored. 











each side to a point so as to fit the stock d; place 
the parts together, as at f, and bind them firmly 
with matting or bark, and cover the whole with clay 
or grafting-wax. At the end of two months the 
union will generally be sufficiently perfect to allow 
the removal of the covering and the ligature, which, 
if left on too long, will injure the growth. 

The third mode of grafting is the more common 
one among farmers, especially in reclaiming large 
trees, and is called cleft grafting, fig. 3. This is adapt- 
ed to limbs and stocks from an inch to three inches in 
diameter. A smooth, thrifty limb should always 
be selected. It is not a bad plan to trim off a large 
portion of the tops of old trees, and allow new 
sprouts to put out, on which, about the second or 
third year scions can be grafted. 


With a fine saw, cut off as many limbs 
of the tree as you intend to graft, two 
or three inches above where the scions 
are to be inserted. The falling or lean- 
ing of the limb is liable to start or bruise 
the bark, and by cutting and throwing 





displacing or breaking the scions. This 
being done, carefully recut each limb or 


Fra. 3. 


smooth off its head with a sharp knife, then select 
a place to split it where the bark 1s smooth and 
will be likely to split straight. Make a cleft through 
the heart of the limb with a knife and hammer, and 
open the cleft by driving in a narrow wedge at the 
heart of the stock which will open the cleft for the 
reception of the scions. The scions are now pre- 
pared by sloping their lower ends like a wedge, the 
outside being a little the thickest. Insert the scion 


| so that its inner bark will correspond with the in- 


ner bark of the stock. Shape the scion so as to fit 
and fill the cleft as far down as it goes. The scions 
being thus adjusted, carefully withdraw the wedge 
which stands erect between the scions. Make a 
ball of wax and lay it on the head of the stock, be- 
tween the scions, and press in down, and spread it 
so as to cover the head, and lap over three-fourths 


| of an inch all around upon the bark, and rub it 
| down smoothly, being careful to make an air and 


down all the limbs at once you avoid | 


water joint around the scions and over the end of 
the stock. Where the wax passes over: the corner 


| of the stock, it should be quite thick, to prevent it 


from cracking. Then cover the cleft on each side 
quite below its lower extremity, and the work is 
done. The next spring cut off nicely the poorest 
scion in each stock, as one is usually quite sufficient. 
The second year the balance of the old limbs may 
be removed and your tree is reclaimed. Care should 
be taken not to allow sprouts to grow from the old 
stocks, as more sap will be supplied than the new 
scions can take up. These sprouts should be rubbed 
off as often as once a month during the growing 


| Season, to keep the tree smooth. This mode of 
| grafting is of course applicable to small trees, and 


stock, as you proceed, with the saw, and | 


it should be done, say a foot above the ground, so 
that, should the scions not live the first year, the 
stock may be cut off again and grafted the next 


| season. It is well to watch the progress of devel- 


opment the first season, and rub down the wax if 
it should crack or cleave up so as to let in air or 
water. Clay is often used instead of wax, but 
though more expensive, we prefer the latter. 


For the illustrations, figures 1 and 2, we are indebted to 
the .4merican Agriculturist, published by C. M. Saxton, N. Y. 
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Fig. 1. 





























THE AMERICAN COTTON@GIN. 


FIG. 2. 
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THE RANGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION IS A TRUE IN- 
DEX OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 








THE COTTON-GIN, AND COTTON. 
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BY ROBERT MACFARLANE, 





The saw Cotton-Gin embraces two principles 
for the removal of the seed from the wool. 
The saws playing between metal ribs, drawing 
in the cotton between them, and thus leaving 
the seeds behind, like drawing wool over comb- 
teeth, is one principle ; and the other is, the re- 
moval of the cotton cleaned from the seeds, 
by a brush-roller, like a stripper fan-cylinder, 
which, at the same time, throws the cotton out 
into the cotton-room, by a spout leading from 
the gin. This will convey an idea of its prin- 
ciple and action; no machine can be more sim- 
ple, and perform such results. Description :— 
Figure 1 is a perspective view, and figure 2 is a 
vertical side section. The letters refer to like 
parts on both figures; A represents the frame 
of the machine, which may be made of wood or 
iron; B is a band-pulley, to drive it by either 
steam, water, or horse-power; ais the box to 
feed the uncleaned cotton into the saws; it is 
technically termed the Grate-fall-head. It is 
made with heads of cast iron, and the lower 
and back sides are made of metal ribs, termed 
a grate, represented at e. These metal ribs are 
screwed firmly down to the wood-work in 
the front at f, termed the breast, and the saws 
represented by d, project through the ribs from 
one to two inches. The upper, and back part 
of the feed-box, called the hollow, is hung upon 
hinges, to be easily raised; J, in figure 2, is a 
seed-board in front, and forms part of the breast. 


| 
| It is hung on pivots at the top, at each end, so 


that its bottom can be swung out, and the box 
emptftd at any time. Its bottom is fastened by 
slide bolis. The grate of metal ribs is hung by 
the hinges to the top timber h, of the frame 
above the saws; C is the saw roller, in other 
words, a roller on which all the saws, d, are 
secured. It is made of wood, and fixed upon 
an iron shaft. The wood is turned true, and 
the saws, which are made of the best steel, are 
secured in grooves made for their reception in 
the wood. There is a set of wooden ribs be- 
hind the saw cylinder at g, and there is a row 
of bristles (figure 2) to seperate the motes and 
dirt from the cotton that has been drawn through 
the metal ribs. The bottom of the said box 
may be inclined to one side, so as to direct the 
cotton seeds into the receptacle D. J is a 
brush roller, running behind the ribs, the whole 
length of the saw roller. It takes the cotton 

‘from the saws, and sends it out by the spout 
behind, into the cotton-room, as shown by the 
straight arrow. This brush roller is about 
twenty inches in diameter, and the wood has 
slits running lengthwise in it, between the rows 
of bristles. The brush-roller must always have 
a greater surface speed than the saws. The air 
receives a rapid motion by the centrifugal action 
of the brush-roller. Below, and behind the 

| brush, their is a sliding mote-board k, which 
ean be slid backwards and forwards; 7] is a 
bottom-board. The saws can be set at the 
proper angle to the curve of the metal ribs, by 
a sliding butt, extending down, and operated by 
a set screw, i. 

The Cotton-Gin is a very simple machine to 
| understand, and the description of it is placed 
| near to the engravings, so as not to require any 
| turning back for reference while we are treat- 
| ing of the culture and history of cotton. 


| Cotton is the soft and beautiful down which 
. 




















envelopes the seeds of the cotton plant, (the 
Gossipium of Linnius.)“ It is the natural pro- 
duct, and is found growing in three quarters of 
the globe, namely, Asia, Africa, and America. 
It has been termed a tropical plant, and assured- 
ly it is not found in cold climates, but still, the 
finest qualities of it are not grown in the 
tropics, but in the southern part of North 
America. When the Spaniards discovered our 
continent they found the natives clothed with 
cotton clothes of various textures. Magellan 
found some of the natives fishing with nets 
made of cotton threads ; and Cortez found many 
of the Mexican warriors clothed in thick cuiras- 
ses of cotton cloth, some of which were stained 
with the most brilliant dyes. Previous to the 
discovery of America, however, cotton and cot- 
ton clothes were well known in Europe, having 
been introduced from the East, and a knowledge 
of the manufacture of them ‘acquired from the 
Hindoos. We do not intend to say any more 
about the cotton of other countries than our 
own, except merely to mention that cotton 
cloth was assuredly manufactured in England, 
in the reign of Henry VIIL., and in 1552 an Act 
was passed by Edward VI, relative to the num- 
ber of yards to be made in each piece, (24,) and 
to weigh no less than 30lbs. In 1771 there 
were 5,101,920 Ibs. of cotton consumed in 
England, all derived from the Levant, and the 
East, for not a single pound had then been ex- 
ported from America. Attention had early 
been directed to the capacity of the colonies of 
the southeren parts of North America, to grow 
the cotton, and the capabilities of the colony of 
Georgia, for this purpose, were distinctly set 
forth by John Purry, an enterprising Swiss 
gentleman, who received a gr<nt from the crown 
of England to occupy some plantations on the 
Savannah River, and old Purrysburg was named 
after him. In 1791 the first sixty bales of 
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American cotton entered Liverpool, and from 
the quickness of its sale, and the great demand 
for it by English manufacturers, great attention 
was soon paid to its eulture by American plan- 
ters; and it has now become, from that small 
beginning of a few bales, the greatest article of 
agriculture, for manufacturing purposes, that we 
have any account of in ancient or modern his- 
tory. In 1806, nine years after the first sixty 
bales were sent to Liverpool, 100,142 bales, of 
300 Ibs. each, were sent to to the same place. 

In forty years after that date, (1846,) 2,000,000 
bales were raised in the United States, and in 
1850 2,090,000 were sold, the value of which 
has been estimated by an able southern gentle- 
man at $107,000,000. The immense wealth 
which the cultivation of this plant is the means 
of bringing into the United States every year, 
and the rapidity of its increase during the pres- 
ent century, are subjects worthy of attention 
and inquiry to the profound thinker and those 
personally interested ; and it is no less a subject 
worthy of attention to-those who are curious in 
such matters. The magnitude and importance 
of the cotton trade to America and Great Brit- 
ain is incaleulable. If the supply of American 
cotton was stopped for one year, tens of thou- 
sands, it has been stated, would starve in Eng- 
land, as truly as if famine and pestilence would 
sweep over the land. So dependent for their 
daily bread are tens of thousands upon its man- 
ufacture, that it has been wittily observed by 
Mr. Punch, “ the most effectual way to conquer 
Old England would not be by wooden walls, but 
cotton bales.” But what is this substance which 
is of so much importance to two great nations, 
and to millions of people in every part of the 
world ? 
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THE COTTON PLANT. 
The accompanying engraving represents a 
kind of cotton called the prolific pomegranate, 
described in the Southern Cultivator, and 
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was grown last year by G. D. Mitchell, at 
Cedar Grove, Mississippi, and which, he stated, 
produced 4,897 lbs. to about two acres. This 
quantity seems to be so enormous, that many 
will doubt the accuracy of the statement. The 
engraving represents two limbs of the cotton 
plant, and will convey a very good idea of its 
appearance. There are many kinds of cotton, 
which have different names, according to the lo- 
eality in which they are grown. Georgia does 
not produce so much cotton as some other 
States, but it has long been distinguished for 
its cotton. In the south-western part of it, the 
seed is planted about the beginning and onward 
to the latter part of March, and in some cold 
springs as late as the middle of April. The 
average period is the middle of March. It is 
planted in drills four feet apart, and the stalks 
are calculated to be ten inches distant. After 
it comes through the surface of the earth, it 
looks like buckwheat, until it is eight inches 
high, after which it branches off like the wild 
teasal. It stands, at full growth, about four 
feet high in Georgia, but in the rich Mississippi 
bottoms it attains to the hight of six and eight 
feet. Each stalk averages about thirty bolls 
(some have over one hundred.) The blossom 
lasts about three days—one diy white, one red, 
one purple, and then falls off in six parts, like 
the shuck of a walnut, or like the liths of an 
opened orange. When the boll matures, it 
opens and lets out the staple to view something 
like our milk weed. It commences to open in 
July, and is ready to harvest when enough of 
bolls are opened to warrant picking. New bolls 
continue to be developed as the first ones ripen, 
like roses in our gardens, and the plants are 
picked over about half a dozen times. It is 
pulled off by hand, and comes out of the boll 
easily. A good hand will pick from two to 
three hundred pounds per day. At the early 
stage of picking it is not an uncommon thing 
for one planter to challenge another to test the 
smartness of their negroes ; and in one instance 
of this kind, one hand picked four hundred and 
twenty pounds in Texas, during the last season. 
The picking of cotton is a light and agreeable 
kind of labor to the negroes, and a first-rate 
cotton-picker is a no small hero in the eyes of 
his fellows, and quite an object of interest and 
pride to his master. It is related that a plain 
but enthusiastic cotton-planter, after hearing 
and seeing Strakosch perform, with flying 
fingers, one of his favorite pieces on the piano, 
burst out in unrestrained admiration with— 
“ What a gloriouscotton-picker he would make.” 


Various kinds of cotton are named according 
to localities, such as Alabama, Tennessee, Texas, 
New Orleans, Sea Island, Upland, &c., &c. 
There is a very great difference in the quality of 
cotton grown in one State and in one district. 
The Sea Island and the Upland are very differ- 


rr 





ent. The finest qualities of the Sea Island are 
unequalled by any other cotton in the whole 
world. Itis used for the finest cotton lace, 
lawn, &c. The Sea Island cotton is grown 
upon small sandy islands, contiguous to the 
shores of Georgia and South Carolina, and on 
low grounds bordering on the sea. It is fine 
and silky, of a yellowis) tinge, and is long and 
strong in the staple. There are many qualities, 
however, in one field. The finest picked kind 
is bought up for fine warp yarn, and the fine 
thread for cotton lace. One English manufac- 
turer, Mr. Houldsworth, pays an agent to stay 
upon the spot, and select the very finest speci- 
mens, irrespective of price, that being a second- 
ary consideration. 

The Upland cotton is shorter in the staple 
than the Sea Island, but there are some very 
fine kinds of it. The mixing of the different 
staples, to produce a good yarn, requires great 
practice and skill, and in respect to its cultiva- 
tion, no plant has received grea‘er attention. 


There can be no doubt but the great increase 
of the consumption of cotton can be traced to 
the invention of the Cotton-Gin—the simple 
machine which stands at the head, and illus- 
trates this article. The seed of the cotton plant 
adheres so tenaciously to the wool, as to be 
very difficult of separation, and without being 
separated, it is impossible to manufacture the 
wool into cloth. Before the invention of the 
Cotton-Gin, it took a female one whole day to 
clean one pound of cotton, and the best ma- 
chine—the roller-gin with fluted rolls—which 
was in use in 1788, for cleaning cotton, could 
only finish about thirty pounds in twelve hours. 
The great consumption of cotton for manufac- 
turing is attributable to its cheapness; but it 
never would have become a cheap fibrous mate- 
rial by the old processes of cleaning, and our 
country never would have become a great cot- 
ton country, if the Cotton-Gin had not been 
invented. 


It was early discovered by Tench Coxe, Esq., 
and a number of enterprising gentlemen of the 
South, that any amount of cotton could be 
raised in the Carolinas and Georgia, but owing 
to the difficulty of cleaning it, a great perpen- 
dicular stood in the path of its extensive culti- 
vation. In 1792, while the continent of Europe 
resounded only with the tread of armed hosts 
in battle array, England, separated from the 
strife, became the workshop of the world, and 
the demand for her manufactures was greater 
than she could supply; so likewise was the de- 
mand for cotton. It was at this juncture that a 
mechanical genius arose to meet, it may be 
said, the wants of the world. Eli Whitney, a 
native of Worcester, Mass., a highly educated 
and ingenious man, while a guest with the widow 
of General Greene, in Savannah, Geo., was ap- 
pealed to by the lady to devote his attention to 
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the construction of a machine to gin cotton, as 
it was in vain to think of raising it for the mar- 
ket while the means to clean it were so ineffi- 
cient. Whitney at once commenced experi- 
menting, and after much study and toil com- 
pleted his Cotton-Gin in the early part of 1793. 
At its first exhibition, all who saw it were as- 
tonished with its power, for it separated more 
cotton from the seed in one hour than one man 
could do, by the old method, in many months. 
Whitney, in 1802, when presenting a petition 
to the Legislature of South Carolina, respecting 
his treatment by some men who opposed his 
just claims, said, “ my machine enables one man 
to do the work of a thousand.” 


After the cotton is ginned, it is packed into 
bales of 300 lbs., by a press, of which there are 
various kinds. When the cotton is taken to 
the factory, ifindergoes a most extensive and 
thorough cleaning before it goes into the cards, 
ina machine with huge teeth revolving at a 
rapid rate, and in common parlance named after 
his imperial majesty of the lower regions. 

After it has undergone the willowing process 
just described, it is taken to the seutching ma- 
chine, and still further purified by a severe 
beating of revolving metal blades, which act 
upon it with more effect to open up the fibers 
than ever did a dominie’s rattan upon a fractious 
pupil, when teaching “the young idea how to 
shoot.” From the scutcher it is taken to the 
spreading machine, which presses it, by rollers, 
into a continuous roll, after which it is carded, 
and comes out in the shape of a sliver, after 
which it is drawn between rollers in Arkwright’s 
throstle frame, and then finished with a twist in 
the fly frame, in the form of a thread wound on 
a bobbin. A great number of bobbins—about 
1,200 for a coarse web—are then wound off in 
a winding frame, and made into a long chain. 
The chain is afterwards put on a beam, and 
every thread separated from its fellow. It is 
then dressed with starch in a dressing frame, af- 
ter which it is drawn through the heddles and 
reed—each thread by itself—then put into the 
weaving loom, and made into cloth, simply by 
a thread from a shuttle being made to run over 
and below each thread of the warp alternately, 
in the same way that the good housewife darns 
her good man’s stockings. The cloth is then 
taken to the bleachwork, and made white (for 
in its natural state the whitest cotton has a yel- 
low tinge) by chlorine, after which it is dressed 
and finished for shirting. For calicoes, the 
cloth is first boiled in lime-water, then bleached, 
and then made ready for printing. The colors 

i are put on by running the cloth between rollers 
which have patterns engraved upon them, and 
these rollers are fed with colors in the same way 
that the type in a printing-press is inked. 

‘|t Any number of colors may be put on the 

_ cloth, by running it between a pair of rollers 


a, 








for every new color. After the cloth is printed, 
it is finished, carried to market and sold; then 
it is cut up and made into garments to adorn 
the rich, the fair, the gay, as well as the poor 
and lowly. There was a time, and it is not 
long ago, when European kings, queens, and 
nobles, were proud to wear the expensive cotton 
fabrics of Calicut. Then the poor had to be 
content with “the homely weed and the russet 
gown.” At the present day, the genius of man 
has made so many improvements in cotton ma- 
chinery that the poorest in our land is decorated 
with finer and more beautiful fabrics than were 
worn by the wife of Augustus, when her hus- 
band’s word was obeyed from the river Thames 
to the Euphrates. 

Cheap cotton fabrics have been the means of 
conferring untold benefits upon the millions of 
theworld. The habits of cleanliness which have 
been engendered by cheap shirting—the tastes 
which have been gratified and inspired by beautiful 
patterns, and the great amount of wealth, geni- 
us, and industry which have been invested, de- 
veloped, and called into action by the cotton 
trade, are subjects enough to astound, certainly 
vast enough to baffle all exact calculation. 


The cotton fields of America embrace an 
area of 500,000 square miles, and there are 
$500,000,000 invested in their cultivation. The 
exports of manufactured cotton goods for 1850, 
by Great Britain, amounted to $350,000,000. 
The exports of cotton from the United States 
exceed, in importance, that of all other raw ma- 
terials ; and the mainspring of all this is trace- 
able to the Cotton-Gin, which, at the present 
day—like the steam-engine, as it came from the 
hands of Watt—is the same in every essential 
feature as the day in which it came forth from 
the plastic hands of the ingenious WuITNEY. 

Nore.—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, N. Y., 
have kindly permitted us to copy the cuts of the Cotton- 


Gin from their new and excellent work, the “ Dictionary of 
Machinery and Engineering.” 
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One small spot 
Where the tired mind may rest—and call it Home— 
There is a magic in that little word— 
It is a mystic circle, that surrounds, : 
Comforts and blessings, never known beyond 
The hallowed limit. ; 





HOMES AND HUSBANDS. 


A TALE FOR YOUNG WIVES. 


The sultry summer day was past, and the cool 
air of evening was murmuring among the green 
leaves, and bending the slender stalks of the flowers, 
as it swept onward to fan the heated brow of the 
husbandman, who had toiled throughout the | 
day beneath the glowing sky. : 

But to none among the band of homeward-bound 








laborers did the evening breeze seem more refresh- 
ing than to three, whose baskets of tools borne over 
their shoulders denoted them carpenters. They 
had, in truth, passed the whole of the day on the 
top of a lofty house, preparing it for slates, and had 
suffered not a little from the intense heat; and now, 
with wearied frames, they were pursuing their way 
home. At the entrance of the village where they 
lived, Draper, Gale, and Burt separated, each to 
seek his own dwelling. 

There was not a neater or cleaner abode in the 
village than that awaiting the reception of Draper. 
Not a speck of dust dimmed the brilliance of the 
windows, around which fluttered curtains as white 
as snow; every article of furniture was polished 
till it shone like a mirror; fresh flowers breathed 
forth their fragrance from the chimney-piece, a spot- 
less cloth covered the little supper table, and Mrs. 
Draper and his children were as neat as it was pos- 
sible to be. 

Far different the scene which awaited Gale ; his 
house was in disorder, his children untidy, and his 
wife absent. The last named evil, however, was 
soon remedied, for one of the children, despatched 
in quest of his mother, soon returned with her. 

“You here already, Tom!” she exclaimed, rush- 
ing in breathlessly, in a gown that had certainly 
seen quite a week’s hard service since it had last 
been taken into wear, “I had no thought it was so 
late. But supper will soon be ready. Light the 
fire, there’s a good fellow, while I cut a rasher and 
wash the lettuce ; and we'll soon have supper.” 

“T am so tired, Mary, that I would rather go 
without supper than light the fire,” said Gale, 
throwing himself upon a seat. 

“Are you? Well, then, don’t; I'll soon get it 
ready myself,” said the wife, beginning to bustle 
about ; in the course of which she broke more than 
one article of crockery, put for the time in some 
unsuitable place. 

“ Where were you, Mary ?” inquired Gale, after 
@ pause. 

“Thad just stepped out to see how Mrs. Blain’s 
baby was, poor little dear.” 

“ Mother has been gone ever since tea,” said the 
eldest child, a boy of some six years old. 

“ You abominable little story-teller, how can you 
say so? I was gone no time at all !” exclaimed the 
mother, irritated into boxing the speaker's ears for 
his interference. 

The child ran away crying, and Mrs. Gale went 
on preparing her husband’s supper ; more industri- 
ously than rapidly, since she had to clean most of 
the articles she required, ere she could use them. 
Then, by that time, the children became cross and 
peevish, because they were sleepy; and when the 
supper was at length ready, she had to go up stairs 
and put them to bed; then returning, swallowed 
her own meal hastily, and, putting aside the dirty 
plates, declared she must now go and wash. 

“Wash !” exclaimed her husband, in astonishment. 
“I thought you were to have washed the day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Well, so I meant; but Pwas interrupted,” she 
replied. “Mrs. Blain came in that day, and Mrs. 
Strong yesterday ; and to day I had not time. ws 
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now I must wash, for neither the children nor you 
have a clean thing to put on; and, for that matter, 
neither have I.” 

“So it would appear,” said Gale, glancing at the 

dark tint of her naturally light gown. 

“So it would appear, indeed !” she cried, angrily 

“I suppose you expect to see me as clean and neat 
and everything as well done, as if I were a lady, 
and kept a couple of servants?” 

“No, Mary,” said her husband, gravely, “I form 
fre such extravagant expectations ; all I ask is, that 
j the hours I am working hard to earn our daily 
bread might be spent by you in some occupation 
more profitable than gossipping, and so let me find 


\ 


of our wedded life.” 


cised no softening influence on the roused spirit of 
the indignant wife; and a quarrel ensued, which 
ended, as it had often done before, in Gale taking 
his hat, and finding at the public house the comfort 
he could not find in his own. 

Meanwhile, Draper passed through his trim little 
front garden, entered his pretty cottage-home, and 
setting down his basket, seated himself wearily by 
the window. 

“Oh, Draper, I am sure you never wiped your 
shoes when you came in!” was his wife’s salutation, 
as she entered the room. 

“ Well, my dear, and if I did not, there could be 
no mud on them, this weather,” he replied. 

“No, but I'll be bound there was plenty of dust 
on them,” she retorted, crossly ; “and you know how 
I hate dust. And here—I declare if here is not 
your dirty basket set down on the clean wax-cloth. 
Let me slave ever so much, I can’t keep the house 
clean while you are so careless; and you know it 
is the pride of my life to have a clean house.” 

“I was very tired, Susan, or I would not have 
done it,” said her husband, apologetically. 

“And do you think I am never tired,” she de- 
manded ; “ working about all day as I do, and then 
sitting down to make and mend for the children ‘— 
for I take a pride in seeing my children neat and 
clean.” 

“ You are, indeed, a most industrious wife, Susan,” 
said her husband, in all sincerity; yet he sighed, 
for his home, though it was so pleasant to look at, 
was very uncomfortable. 

“Tam glad you admit that,” said she, shortly. 
“But come, now, supper is ready.” And they ac- 
cordingly sat down to the neatly-arranged meal 
that was awaiting them. But all its comfort was 
marred by the constant faults Mrs. Draper found 
with all that her husband and children did. They 
were, at almost every movement, offending against 
her law of order; for Mrs. Draper's love of clean- 
liness and neatness was not satisfied by daily and 
almost hourly cleanings ; the slightest infringement 
of the order that was so dear to her, irritated her 
beyond measure ; and, as it may be supposed, those 
infringements with a husband and children, were 
neither few nor far b@ween, anger was rarely long 
absent from their dwelling. 

Mrs. Draper was a conscientious and an industri- 





a quiet and orderly house on my return, and a com- } 
panion such as you used to be in the earlier days | 


But the affectionate tone of the last words exer- | 


ous woman, and she esteemed it her duty to work 
hard for her husband and children. That duty she 
performed to the uttermost ; and, if need were, she 
would have begged for them, or starved for them. 
But she perceived not how her spirit of house-wor - 
ship interfered with her duties as a wife and mother- 
The latter demanded that her house should be a 
home, the former that it should be an idol; and she 
bowed unresistingly down before the image she had 
herself set up, without once suspecting that the 
{magic word “ Home,” was, in her keeping, but an 
/ empty sound. Her children were dull and sullen, 
because they were always in disgrace ; for the play- 
fulness natural to their age was commonly treated 
as a fault, from its leading them to transgress the 
strict rules set up for their conduct, and forget the 
|| respect due to chairs and stools which were never 
to be touched or moved, and floors and windows 
which must not be trod or breathed upon. And her 
husband, when his many hours of labor were over, 
and he felt he had fairly earned a happy and peace- 
ful evening—was continually offending against the 
same laws; therefore, the matter frequently ended 
by his betaking himself to the public house, where 
he was an object of consideration, which he never 
was at home. 

And thus, though Mrs. Draper was in general es- 
timation (and especially in her own) an incompar- 
ably better wife than Mrs. Gale, they both, by very 
different means, accomplished the same end, of driv- 
ing from their houses domesticated husbands, and 
inducing them to seek a substitute within the per- 
nicious precincts of a public house, where they spent 
money, the loss of which was seriously felt in their 
own families ; and, what their wives might yet more 
bitterly regret in time to come, lost their habits of 
sobriety and steadiness, and listened to opinions and 
principles calculated to render them less respect- 

ble members of society, and to undermine the lit- 
Vitle influence their wives had left themselves. 
* Burt, too, had gained his home—a neat little cot- 
tage like those of his fellow-workmen. As he stood 
for a moment in the narrow garden, admiring the 
simple flowers that bloomed in little beds—as 
brightly, aye, and as sweetly, too, as prouder blos- 
soms around palace-homes—the door burst open, 
and two neatly-clad children rushed joyously out to 
meet him. He raised the youngest in his arms, and 
rendered the other proud and happy by allowing 
him to drag in the basket of tools. Within, all was 
neat and clean, and as orderly as the gambols of 
the children would permit ; and the wife, who ad- 
vanced to meet him, was as neat and housewife- 
like a person as the eye could wish to rest upon. 

“ Well, Fanny,” cried Burt, gaily, as he entered, 
“here I am, tired and hungry, and wanting my sup- 
per; do you mean to give me any?” 

“Why, if you behave yourself, I think I will, for 
this once,” she replied, in the same tone ; “and as it 
is all ready, you may as well have it now. I should 
think you needed it after so hot a day.” 

“ Oh, that was nothing to make a fuss about !” he 
replied, lightly, though he had felt it a good deal, 
and was now excessively tired. But he knew Fan- 
ny. too well appreciated the exertions he made to 
surround her with the little home-comforts she pos- 








sessed, to render it needful to excite her sympathy 
by enlarging on any extra disagreeables that might 
at times occur. 

At length the comfortable though frugal meal 
was ended, and the children put to bed; aad then 
the little wife came gaily down stairs. Burt was 
weary, and had placed his feet on a chair, but no 
frown darkened Fanny’s brow at the sight; on the 
contrary, she advanced good humoredly to his side, 
and inquired whether she should go on with the 
book she had been reading the previous evening, 
or if he would rather chat while she worked. But 
the pleasure of listening to an interesting book was 
far greater to the weary man than that of hearing 
the village gossip ; and Fanny read on uninterrupt - 
edly till bed-time. 

Time passed on; and with it Mrs. Gale grew 
more slatternly and fond of gossip, Mrs. Draper, a 
more devoted house-slave, and their husbands, as a 
necessary consequence, grew more attached to beer 
and ale-house company ; while Fanny Burt pursued 

e even tenor of her way, contented, neat, cheer- 
ful, and good-tempered, her house a haven of peace 
and happiness, to which her husband ever returned 
with pleasure, and herself most happy in making 
him so. 

(Concluded in our next.) 





PMiscellaneaus Department. 








THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY'S LECTURES. 
The annual course of lectures before this society, 
at Clinton Hall, commenced January 8th, and con- 
tinued once a week, for eight weeks. 


The first lecture was given by Netson Sizer, of 4 / 


New York, on “Practical Phrenology,” the object of / 
which was to illustrate the different organs, and 
classes of organs, large and small, with an explana- 
tion of the characteristics connected with each. 
The developments of carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals were compared with each other, and with 
those of man. To those desiring to become practi- 
cally acquainted with the science, this lecture was 
one of much interest. 

The second lecture of the course was given by 
Srernen Peart Anprews,of New York, on “A 
Scientific Measure of Honesty in Commercial Trans- 
actions.” The object of the lecture was to show 
that the true standard of honesty, in relation to price 
for things produced, was not what they can be made 
to bring in the market, but the amount of labor 
done, or repugnance overcome—in other words, of 
cost in producing it. This he denominated tue cost 
PRINCIPLE, and affirmed it to be the fundamental 
principle of true radical social reform, and an exact 
measure of the equitable determination of wealth. 

The third lecture, by Bararp Taytor, on “ The 
Animal Man,” was a happy effort to show the phys 
iological importance of a proper bodily development 
and training, with a view to health, happiness, and 
long life, accompanied by clearness and strength of 
mind. It was listened to with intense interest and} ‘ 





pleasure, by the large and intelligent audience. W | 
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hope its author will publish it, for it should be read 
every where. 

r The fourth lecture was by Hon. Horace Greety, 
on “Self Culture.” This was a noble appeal of a 


self-edueated man to the young, to build up for’ 


themselves a substantial, useful, self-relying educa- 
tion and character. It was one of Mr. Greely’s best 
efforts, and this is sufficient praise. 

The fifth lecture was on the “Philosophy and 
Cultivation of the Human Voice,” including the 
laws of respiration, by Dr. E. P. Bannine. This 
discourse, while it was a mass of profound thought, 
was decked with all the gaiety of comedy, and 
while the audience were kept on a stretch of thought, 
they were at the same time convulsed with mirth; 
yet the speaker had the happy faculty of maintain- 
ing the most serious and earnest manner. We do 
not remember to have heard elsewhere a speaker 
of such gravity and earnest philosophy, who, with- 
out an effort, and apparently without design, wielded 
such power over the risible faculties of an audience. 

The sixth was given by Rev. E, H. Cuarm, on 
“The Ideal and the Actual,” in which his critical 
analysis of character and emotion, and his unsur- 
passed eloquence, held the audience spell-bound 
for more than an hour. 

The seventh was a “ Poem on Progress,” by Rev 
Joun Pierroyt. In this was embraced the lead- 
ing features of the physical, moral, and scientific 
progress of the last fifty years. The talent, facility 
of description, poetic fancy, and quaint, yet racy 
wit, of this eminent man, had in this poem a fine 
field for action; and those who knew him best, and 
therefore had high expectations, were satisfied that 
“the best of his wine had been kept till now” 

The eighth, and last lecture, was by Netson 


\ Sizer, on “ Phrenology at Home,” in which its util- 


ity as a means of knowing character, and of adapt- 
ing our conduct to others in social and business life, 
and more especially in the training of children, was 
very clearly and forcibly set forth. 

This course of lectures has been highly success- 
ful, if we consider the importance and reformatory 
spirit of the subjects discussed, and the substantial 
intelligence of the large audience in regular atten- 
dance. 

Thus has closed the second annual course of lec- 
tures before the Phrenological Society, and it may, 
with truth, be affirmed, that for durable profit to 
the audience, in the scale of personal improvement 
and edification, this course has not been surpassed 
in New York; and the thanks of the Society, and 
the audience, will dwell with pleasure upon those 
who have so generously and ably ministered to 
their pleasure and progress. 


~—40er 





We have received a series of very flattering reso- 
lutions relative to the lectures on Phrenology, by 
Mr. A. J. Tomexiys, in Varna, N.Y. We make room 
for three of these resolutions :— 

Resolved, That in our opinion these lectures are 
calculated to lessen the woes of mankind, and should 
be heard by all who regard the health of themselves 
and children. 


Resolved, That we believe his lectures on Phre- 


nology, and its application to education, marriage, 
the government of schools and families, are calcu- 
lated to do much good, and are worthy of extensive 
patronage. 

Resolved, That the examination of heads, both 
public and private, so far as we know, have been 
very minute, searching, and correct, and well cal- 
culated to convince the skeptical of the truth of 
Phrenology. 

J. McGowan, Chairman. 

Wx. Sourr, Secretary. 





PareENoLocy in Cincrnnati—In February and 
March, 0. S. Fowler gave a lengthy and very suc- 
cessful course of lectures in the Queen City of the 
West. One of the dailies thus speaks of his first 
lecture :— 


Fow.er’s Lecrure—The Melodeon Hall was 
lled to overflowing on Monday night, the occasion 
« Mr. Fowler's first lecture to a Cincinnati audience. 
He has many of the essentials of the orator—the 
person—the manner—and more than all these, the 
knowledge of his subject—the true basis of all 
\ segue 





Epvcation mv Maryitanp.—We have received a 
circular from East New Market, Dorchester County, 
Marylandy with the following hopeful lines :— 


EDUCATION——-DORCHESTER INSTITUTE. 


“ The situation is most healthful, and the greatest 
care will be taken to secure to the pupils “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” 

All the usual branches are taught in this insti- 
tution, and, judging from the motto quoted, “a 
sound mind in a sound body,” we infer that Payst- 
oLoey will be included. Mr. Taomas B. Sazrman 
is the Proprietor, and Bernarp Creeny, Instructor. 


—_—_ —— +e —_—___—- 


“Tae Op Oaxen Bucker.”—The N. Y. Age re- 
lates the origin of this famous ballad, written, it 
seems, by Samuel B. Woodworth, when a journey- 
man printer in an office situate in the corner of 
Chatham and Chambers streets, New York. Near 
by, in Frankfort street, was a drinking-shop, kept 
by a man named Mallory, where Woodworth and 
several particular friends used to resort. One after- 
noon the liquor was super-excellent, and Woodworth 
seemed inspired by it; after taking a draught he 
set his glass upon the table, and smacking his lips, 
declared that Mallory’s eau de vie was superior to 
anything he had ever tasted! “No,” said Mal- 
lory, “ you are mistaken ; there was one thing which, 
in both our estimations, far surpassed this in the 
way of drinking.” ‘“ What was that ?” asked Wood- 
worth, dubiously, “The draught of pure, fresh 
spring water, that we used to drink from the old 
oaken bucket that hung in the well, after our return 
from the labors of the field on a sultry day in the 
summer.” The tear drop glistened for a moment 
jn Woodworth’s eye. “True—true!” he replied, 
and shortly after quitted the place. He immedi- 
ately returned to the office, gr..sped a pen, and in 
half an hour “ The Old Oaken Bucket,’ one of the 
most delightful compositions in our language, was 








in manuscript to be embalmed in the memories of 
succeeding generations. 

It will be seen, that this was written when liquor- 
drinking was fashionable. But the temperance re- 
form has rendered the use of the Old Oaken Bucket 
more of a poetical fact than a poetical idea. “The 
Old Oaken Bucket” should be cherished by every 
man, women, and child, 





American Medical Science contains an account of 
an injury to the brain and recovery of the man, 
which draws considerably upon one’s faith to credit. 
The story in brief-is that the. person injured was 
engaged in blasting, and was tamping in the charge, 
when it exploded, and the tamping-iron, three feet 
seven i in length, and an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, weighing thirteen and a quarter pounds, 
through the left cheek, just behind and 

low the mouth, ascended into brain behind 
the left eye, passed from the skull, which it shat- 
tered and raised up, “like an inverted funnel,” 
for a distance of about two inches in every direction 
around the wound, flew through the air, and was 
picked up by the workmen, “covered with blood 
and brains,” several rods behind where he stood. 
The man was placed in a cart and was carried 
ee-quarters of a mile. He got out of the cart 
himself, walked up stairs, and in ten weeks was 
nearly well, and though he lost a considerable 
portion of his brains he exhibited no difference in 
mental perceptions and power than before the 
accident. This case occurred in Vermont, upon 
the line of the Rutland and Burlington Railroad, 


“A Most Remarxkasix Caset.—The Journal “\ 


in September, 1848, in the ice of Dr. J. M. 
Harlow, of Cavendish, Vt. physician, in com- 
menting on the case, says it is un eled in the 


annals of surgery, and that its leading feature is its 
improbability.”— Phila. Ledger. 

We are well acquainted with several of the 
leading men in the village where the above occur- 
rence took place, and have been assured by them 
that the statement relative to the wound and 
recovery is correct. But that there was no difference 
in his mental manifestations after the recovery, is, 
however, not true. 


We have been informed by the best authority 
that after the man recovered, and while recovering, 
he was gross, profane, coarse, and vulgar, to such a 
degree that his society was intolerable to decent 
people. Before the injury he was quiet and respect- 
ful. If we remember correctly, the iron passed 
through the regions of the organs of BrnrvoLence 
and Veneration, which left these organs without 
influence in his character, hence his profanity, and 
want of respect and kindness; giving the animal 
propensities absolute control in the character. The 
above report probably alludes to Intellectual “ per- 
ceptions,” while it erroneously uses the word mental, 
which involves all the faculties, the feelings as 
well as the intellect. 


Mr. Henry Corrin, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
would be glad to hear of Dr. Flower, who occupied 
the “ Village Hall” last summer. It appears that 
Dr. Flower left P. rather iously—will 
explain ? 











An editor received a letter in which weather was 
spelled “ wethur.” He said it was the worst spell 
of weather he had ever seen. 


- 
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Ixvovation Extrriep To A Fut anp Cano Hear- 
inc. By Jon Parrerson. Published for the 
Author by Fowrers axp Weis, New York. 
Price, 124 cents. 

Such is the title of a modest looking little book, 
recently published at the Journal office. The au- 
thor has adopted for his motto those very appropri- 
ate words by St. Paul, namely—* Prove att THINes, 
AND HOLD FAST THAT WHICH Is Goop”—words which 
it would be well for “our good people” of every 
faith to read. How many [or how few] are there 
who can give a reason for the various opinions 
which they entertain, or the proof of their conrect- 
Ness ? 

The author discourses at length under the sub- 


title of J 
“THE FATE OF PARTICULAR VIEWS. 


In which he says :— 

There has been much high-handed presumption 
amongst men in all ages of the world, and there 
stillis. But amongst all the high prerogatives as- 
sumed by puny man, none, perhaps, stand out so 
prominently unbecoming and pitiable, as those of 
intolerance and bigotry. Notwithstanding the weak- 
ness and wickedness of erring man, he always has 
been, and still is, too ready to exercise a censorship 
over his fellow-man, in matters of faith and opinion. 
It is a fact, to be accounted for upon the principles 


and association, that every age, nation, and sect 
thinks its own peculiar views and institutions fixed 
on a firm basis, and proof against the changes of 
time. With such a confidence in the perfection of 
the present, it is but natural that men should op- 
pose all innovation, however truthful and ennobling. 


1. Examples of Past Resistance to Novelty and 
Change. 

When Christ appeared and inculeated precepts 
superior to those of the Jewish teachers, he was 
persecuted for blasphemy. What the Jews could 
not overthrow by the learning of their priests, they 
thought to subdue by the power of the secular arm. 
The treacherous sword of injustice was unsheathed ; 
Jesus was wrongfully accused, condemned, and 
crucified. His enemies believed their system of 
worship permanent and immutable, and persecuted 
what was better, as a heaven-daring innovation, a 
blasphemous imposture. 


Abelard, for maintaining the rights of free in- 
quiry, was condemned in solemn council. Huss, for 
questioning the spiritual omnipotence of Rome and 
inveighing against her dissoluteness, was burned at 
the stake. uchlin, for daring to rid the scriptures 
of encumbrances thrown around them by monkish 
exclusiveness, was fiercely attacked by the Domini- 


cans. 

Farel, Lefevre, Hutton, Melancthon, Luther, Zwin- 
gle, Calvin, and a host of others, for “ye up the 
standard of independence, rejecting the infallibility 
of 'y, and condemning the unmeaning ceremony 
an legalized licentiousness of the Church, were 
hunted down by the mercenaries of the Pope, and 
menaced with the terrors of the Vatican. It was 
wrong for the human mind to assert its independence, 
and attempt to break loose from the restraints which 
had held the Church and the world in darkness and 
degradation for centuries. To put down that wrong, 
the trumpet note of gathering armies echoed, the 
hierarchy thundered, and the furious clamors of 
sanctified monkery reverberated from one end of 
popedom to the other. Rome thought-her suprem- 
acy eternal, her councils immutable and infallible, 
for she held the keys of St. Peter. Her authority 
was omnipotent, her rights unquestionable, and she 
granted no mercy to the heretic. 





of a true mental philosophy and the effect of habit | 








Socrates taught the Ath the existence of a 
Supreme Being, the source of all good and the only 
true object of adoration. For this, he incurred the 
vengeance of those who should have rendered him 
gratitude, and was condemned to drink the juice of 
hemlock. 

When Descartes taught the doctrine of innate 
ideas, he was declared an Atheist. The University 
of Paris became alarmed for the being of a God 
and the purity of philosophy, and with ail laudable 
zeal, valiantly ordered the pestiferous works of the 
infidel author to be burned. It was but .a short 
time, however, till this same infallible University 
adopted the very doctrine it had combated so lustily ; 
and when Locke and Condillac attacked it, the ery 
of materialism and fatalism was turned against them. 

The teachings of Aristotle were held for many 
ages to be as permanent as the rock of truth itself. 
Francis I. passed a decree against Peter Ramus, in- 
terdicting him, “under pain of corporeal punish- 
ment, from uttering any more slanderous invectives 
aguinst Aristotle and other ancient authors received 
and approved.” About a century after, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris passed a decree prohibiting any per- 
son, under pain of death, from holding or teaching 
any maxim at variance with the ancient and ap- 
proved authors, especially the infallible Aristotle. 

More than a century after this, the medical faculty 
in Paris became alarmed for the safety of genuine 
medical science, and the Academie Royal Medicine 
condemned innoculation as “ murderous, criminal, 
and magical.” In 1784, a committee, aeting under 
the auspices of this same Academy, and a creature 
of its own parentage, reported Animal Magnetism a 
humbug. 

Jenner was threatened with disgrace, if he did 
not cease annoying the quietude and selfgomplacen- 
cy of his friends, with the silly, visionary subject of 
vaccinnation. 

Harvey, for discovering the circulation of the 
blood, and announcing the heretical fact, was treated 
with scorn by his medical brethren, deprived of his 
practice, and driven into exile. It is a fact contain- 
ing an instructive moral, that not one of his contem- 
poraries of the age of 40 years, when Harvey made 
known his discovery, ever conceded its correctness. 
They were stable-minded men, and despised to be 
led astray, like boys, by the glare of novelties! 

When Dr. Gall taught the functions of the brain 
in the manifestation of mind, he became the butt of 
ridicule, and all the sapient, staunch-minded philos- 
ophers of his time, and of all time since, rejected 
his puerile system with all due dignity. The mind 
had always displayed its phenomena without being 
confined to any particular portion of the brain for 
the manifestation of any faculty, and Gall had no 
right to change the order of Nature! 


When Columbus made application to the sover- 
¢igns of Europe for assistance in his project of 

estern discovery, he met with cold neglect and 
repeated repulse. The earth was as flat as a board, 
and how could he get to the East Indies by sailing 
West? And, as to finding land, that was only the 
day-dream of a visionary madman. All the philos- 
ophy of the past was not to be capsized to suit the 
fantasy of an adventurer. 


When the persevering Fulton proposed to make 
steam a mighty agent in the propulsion of vessels, 
his capacious-minded, far-seeing countrymen laughed 
at him. Steam never had propelled vessels, and, 
therefore, never could! The conclusion was as nat- 
ural as to look to the past for all wisdom, and Fulton 
was nonplussed, ridiculed, and neglected, and, at 
last, died in indigence. 

Galileo followed, and espoused the views of Co- 

micus. He was reported to his holiness, the 

‘ope, who called him to an account. The theologi- 
cal censors condemned the system as “absurd in it- 
self, false in philosophy, and formally heretical, be- 
cause expressly contrary to sacred Scripture.” Ga- 
lileo was commanded to renounce his heretical opin- 
ions, and ‘henceforth to refrain from teaching or 
defending them in any way. But the philosopher 
transgressed, and was again brought before the 











same faithful repositories and infallible judges of 
truth. He was declared to be “ vehemently suspected 
of heresy,” for holding an opinion “ declared and de- 
fined as contrary to sacred Scripture.” “Good 
Galileo” recanted, and thereby proved himself a 
worthy Christian, and a sound philosopher! All 
popedom rejoiced that a heretic had been reclaimed, 
and the heavens set right again ! 

Medical science, although so perfect and fully 
established, as to reject with disdain the foolish ca- 
prices of such novices as Jenner, Harvey, and Mes- 
mer, has already taken vaccination and the circula- 
tion of the blood into confidence, and is yielding to 
the claims of Magnetism. In 1831, the Royal 
Academy of Medicine reversed the decision of 1784, 
and Animal Magnetism boasts now the greatest 
names of Europe and America, and bas called forth 
a voice in confirmation of its truth from the distant 
plains of India. 

Although every metaphysician who had written, 
fancied that he had unraveled the mysteries of 
mind, and fixed his science on an impregnable basis, 
yet the world is fast awarding the palm to the sim- 
ple and comprehensive system of Dr. Gall. Phre- 
nology has no enemies amongst those generous 
minds whose prejudices have not prevented an im- 
partial and thorough investigation of the facts and 
principles upon which it rests. 

The success which crowned the expedition of 
Columbus, proved that the romantic vision of a 
single individual had more reality than the scientfic 
deductions of the popular philosophy. The reali- 
zation of that dream, wild as it was held to be, has 
prepared a theater for liberty and progress, and is 
proving itself to be an indirect means of consum- 
mating the redemption of the human race. Not- 
withstanding the visionary madness charged upon 
Fulton by the American press, the world has wit- 
nessed even more than the realization of his most 
extravagant dreams. His chimerical scheme has 
ne fe a glorious reality, and has almost annihi- 

ted space and time. It has chained the distant 
regions of the earth together, brought man in closer 
relation to man, and is withdrawing in part the veil 
which obscures the Elysian future. 


Although the religious and philosophical world 
had, for the most part, put the earth in the center 
of Creation, and sent the planets, suns, and stars, 
whirling round it for more than 5,000 years, and 
had promptly met the impious innovation of Co- 

rnicus and Galileo, yet the intelligent world now 

ughs at the sanctified complacency and ignorant 
zeal of the Holy Congregation of Cardinals, while 
it accords to the innovators a fame no less enduring 
than the brilliancy of the stars they contemplated. 

Now and then a bold spirit has arisen, and has 
had the honesty, intelligence, and hardihood, to 
question what time and authority had given the 
sanction of ages, and of all the great names of the 

t. But the heretics. innovators, and infidels, 

ve been almost invariably met at the threshold, 
and thrust out of the temples of philosophy and 
religion. They have been looked upon with con- 
tempt, or hatred, or horror, by almost all their con- 
temporaries. They were usually disgraced whilst 
living; and it was not till a more considerate and 
advanced posterity arose, and gave due attention 
to the innovation, that its worth and correctness 
were. generally ascertained and appreciated, and its 
author rewarded according to his merits, and crowned 
for immortality. As the poet has graphically ex- 
pressed it -— 

“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time, 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For bim the ax be bared ; 

~ — —— shall me Seems , 

© him t ; 

Him. shall the coora ond wrath of men 
Parsue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies, 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.”—Mackay. 


























WHY MEN OPPOSE REFORM. 





Under this head the author gives us the “causes 
why.” In such a mirror, men will “see themselves | 
as others see them.” And we would advise every 
opponent to the “ Reforms of the Age,” to look into 
it. His motives, possibly in some cases unknown 
to himself, are therein carefully dissected. 

By way of encouragement to those engaged in 
the promulgation of new views—always unpopular 
—the author remarks :— 

A Let the reformer then rely upon the truthfulness 
of his cause, persevere under all discouragements, 


keep his temper as far as human frailt, rmnits, 
and all will be well. ane 


“*Stand like an anvil’ when the sparks 
Fly far and wide a fairy shower; 
Virtue and Truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves its want of power.” 


/ Whilst living, the reformer may be disgraced in 
‘the eyes of an ungenerous world, but a glorious 
/ future awaits him. Glorious, whether we follow 
him into the next sphere of existence, where there 
| is a crown laid up for him, or amongst the future 
\ generations of men, when his worth will be appre- 
Ss and his name associated with all that is 
aring and noble, good and lovely. 


“When thy virtue shall Truth proclaim, 
Shake from the dust thy forgotten name, 
Place thee ou high in her sacred book, 
Where fur ages the world shall look.” 
The reformer should not regard the vexations of 
he present, but should dwell in hopeful contempla- 
{tion on the future. When the storm falls thickly 
around him, he should set his eye upon the gtar 
that twinkles far above it all; allow his soul to catch, 
not the gloom of the present, but always re 
amidst the sunshine and the glory of the futur; 
catch the inspirations of Hope, and feel with the 
\poet :— ¥\ 
\ “Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 4 
The boundless fields of rapture yet to be.” —Canrheht. 
Should be the eagle, \ 
‘\ 
| Firm in his mountain vigor relying; 


“Proudly careering his course of joy, _ 
Breasting the dark storm; the red bolt defying; 
) His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
| He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. } 
' Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine ; | 
‘ 4Onward, and upward, and true to the line.”—Doane. | 
“THE TRUE MAN IN THE LIGHT OF PROGRESS.” 


Tt may not be unprofitable to sketch a few traits\ 
of character which distinguish the man who appre-' 
ciates his true position in the grand march of pro- \ 
gress. ! 

He receives no doctrine or opinion upon the mere 
authority of others.—He feels himself a man, and 
relies upon himself as one made in, the image of 
his Maker. 


“ Slave to no sect, he takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God.”—Porr. 


He condemns nothing unheard—lIf he has not 
the leisure to investigate a question about which 
men differ, or does not consider it of sufficient im- 
portance to engage his attention, he neither es- 
pouses nor condemns. He occupies neutral ground 
until he has reasons either to receive or reject. He 
is conscious that no other course can have the sanc- 
tion of honest intelligence; and is aware of the 
meanness—pities and shuns it—which, from inter- 
ested motives, or in murky ignorance, Opposes pro- 
gress at every step she takes for the improvement 
of the human race. 

He adopts his views regardless of praise or cen- 
sure—He never sets his sails to catch the gale of 
popular opinion, but, 

“In spite of fashion perseveres in good ; 

In spite of wealth or poverty, upright; 

Who doves as reason, not as tuncy bids.”—Po.tock. 
In making up his decision, he never for a moment 
stops to inquire in what light this conclusion or that 
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may be received by others. He chooses to be right 
rather than popular—to have the approval of his 


| own conscience rather than the praises of an un- 


thinking world. He feels that 


“ One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas.”—Porg. 


How was it with Jesus? with Galileo? Luther? 
Harvey? with all true reformers since time began, 
and the stars first looked down upon man opposing 
his dearest interest and turning hand against his 
greatest benefactors. The true man is well aware 
of all these things, and acts accordingly. His 
course is straightforward—he turns neither to the 
right nor the left. He feels that though condemned 
of men he will be approved of God. If in error, 
he has the consolation of knowing that he is con- 
scientiously so; and in acting right, according to 
the best of his ability, he feels that he is doing all 
that is demanded by a just and gracious God :— 


“ Who does the best his circumstances allows 
Does well, acts well; angels could do no more.”-Youne. 


Towards the conclusion of the work the author 
addresses himself to the reader thus :— 


We live in au age at once important, eventful, 
and progressive; one which constitutes a great 
epoch in the cycle which time is now advancing. It 
casts its brightening glories before, and most sig- 
nificantly reveals to the ken of thinking man the 
exalted destiny which will be his. It is the soil 
in which is planted the millennial tree, whose roots 
are striking deep, and whose branches are rising and 
expanding to shelter universal man. 

There is one great principle which characterizes 

ur times more decidedly than any period of the 
past. Mind is advancing in all that can promise 
} glory and happiness. It is soaring high into the 
| realms of the material universe, and unfolding its 
God-announcipg wonders; it is piercing deep into 
the dark recesses of our little world, and reading 
power, and wisdom, and goodness in the hand-wri- 


j ting traced by the finger of God upon the tablets of 


his own workmanship; it is dissevering matter, and 
displaying the magical properties of its component 
parts; it is subduing the long established tyranny 
of the old elements, and compelling them to yield 
their power subservient to the good of man; mind 
is, in short, obtaining a glimpse of the true God 
through the media of his Word and his Works, and 
unraveling the mysteries of the nature of man, de- 
veloping the transcendent powers with which he is 
endowed, unfolding the laws to which he is subject, 
physically and spiritually; and, more than all, if 
anything can be more, is abandoning error—ay, 
breaking the thraldom of sin, and becoming free to 
take a high stand in the moral grades of the Uni- 
verse. Thus progress is onward. Heaven says, 

\“ come up higher,” and mgn would obey. 
‘“ There are two species of progress especially 
prominent in our times. These relate, first, to the 
achievements of mind, and, secondly, to liberal sen- 
timent. 

Mentality is rising. It is employed upon the 
noblest subjects which can engage the attention of 
man. Mind is coming in contact with mind, and 
new channels of thought are being struck out. Fact 
after fact, phenomenon after phenomenon, are being 
collected and generalized, principle upon principle 
educed, and truth accumulated. From the contact 
of mind proceeds harmony. Thought is falling in 
with thought, truth with truth, and the stream has 
begun to move, and is gathering force, and volume, 
and purity, as it proceeds. 

Thus the-portals of light are opened, and those 
who open their eyes may see. Mind obtains the 
touchstones whereby opinions may be tried. Error 
an«l truth are thus assayed; conscience rejects the 
former and takes the latter into its embrace. Hence 
the man of mind and principle abandons old posi- 
tions, and assumes new ones; whatever he finds 
wrong he rejects, however orthodox it may have 
heretofore been considered. Whatever reason and 
conscience tell him is right, he receives, however he- 
terodox he and others may have formerly regarded it. 

















Thus the honest thinking man attains to freedom, 
bursts the bonds of ignorance and bigotry, and be- 
comes liberalized. 

The liberal sentiment of our times traces its ge- 
nealogy to the days of Luther. The boldness and 
success ‘with which that champion of reform op- 
posed the errors of the times, made Leo X. tremble 
in the strongholds of the Vatican. The orthodox 
of that day were made to feel that there is a time 
when corruption must contend for every particle of 
dominion it is permitted to retain. 

Liberalism is gaining ground daily. The ratio of 
its increase seems to in geometrital progression. 
Where, but a few years since, there was nothing 
heard of but regular orthodoxy, we now hear of 
new ideas, Where the puritanical spirit reigned, 
independent thinkers are now commanding the pub- 
lic ear; and there are men who dare breathe the 
names of progress and reform. Independent jour- 
nals are starting into existence at the voice of rea- 
son, and have liberalism and reform stamped upon 
every column. The champions of oratory are sway- 
ing mind en masse—snapping, by the magical power 
of truth, the chains which have nd it to the past, 
and setting it forward in the grand march of pro- 
gress, 7 Bathe since the dawn of its existence, 
has ever been kept more or less from a full mani- 
festation of the benign influence which, at any time, 
it may have been legitimately able to exert; but is 
now beginning to present a bold, inviting front, and 
men seem to be rushing almost simultaneouly into 
its embrace. 

Liberalism is the child of intelligence and good- 
ness, A man whose heart throbs with a full flow 
of benevolent feeling, and whose mind is at once 
comprehensive, and unshackled by prejudice, policy, 
or interest, can be no bigot. 

Error cannot bear the light. In opposition it sees 
the certainty of its own annihilation. It hates in- 
vestigation, and, to put it down, resorts to the sug- 
gestions of bigotry and intolerance. The guilty 
culprit fears the investigation which must be had 
before the tribunal of justice. 


Every act done in the great work of human pro- 
gress will be as long as the race survives. Every 
act which tends to the annihilation of error is a 
little rock started from the mountain top, which 
gathers force on its way downward, and starts 
others at every bound, which in turn augment the 
number, until, before the rushing mass reaches the 
base, it bears down all before it. Let me then 
start a little pebble, if nothing more. Every act 
which tends to the establishment of the reign of 
truth amongst men, is a germ set in the soil, which, 
in time, will become a mighty tree. Let me then 
plant a little acorn, that it may shoot up, and, by / 
the richness of its foliage and the stateliness of its / 
form, add to the beauty and grandeur of the milen¢ 
nial plains. : 

Thus have we given, in brief detached ° 
graphs, a little of the spirit of this “New Light.” 
We are not sure that we could better occupy our 

ges than to copy even more from the same work, 
bat as it is printed in a separate form, and sold for 
a York shilling, every body should buy it, read 
it, and live in accordance with the great progressive 
and humane spirit which it imparts. 





~ i 
“ Earty Tracutne.—Scratch the green rind of a \ J 


sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, and a 
scarred or crooked oak will tell of the act for cen- 
turies to come. How forcibly does this figure teach 
the necessity of giving right tendencies to the 
minds and hearts of the young !”—Christ‘an Eng. 


Yes, and Bopres too, Education should begin 
with birth—yet this should not be so construed as 
to refer only to the Mino. We regard Puysican 
Epvcation quite as important as mental. Sending 
little children to school, confined to a bench all day, 
and that too with bad air, is not what we would re- 
commend. In referring to “ Karly Education,” we 
hope our friends will not overlook the Physical well 
being of the young. 


a | 
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Cuents of the AMonth. 


DOMESTIC, 


The Thirty First Congress expired by Constitu- 
tional limitation on the 4th of March, at noon, the 
session having been continued through the whole of 
Monday night. The close of the session was at- 
tended with the usual manifestations of political 
strategy, which resulted in the defeat of several 
important measures, by preventing the ordinary 
course of legislative action. Among the proposals 
which were lost, were the bill providing for the 
claims on account of French Spoliations, the bill for 
the improvement of Rivers and Harbors, the Reso- 
lution for making Land Warrants assignable, the 
Resolution on Mr. Ritchie’s Printing Contract, the 
Resolution establishing the rank of Lieutenant 
General in the Army, and the amendment to the 
Navy Appropriation Bill, increasing the compensa- 
tion of the Collin’s Line of Steamers for carrying the 
mail between New York and Liverpool. The bill 
for the establishment of a uniform system of Cheap 
Postage was passed, and is to take effect on the 
first of July. The postage on letters, according to 
the new law, will be three cents, prepaid, and five 
cents if not prepaid, for any distance not exceeding 
8,000 miles, over 3,000 miles, double those rates. 
The following table shows the comparative rates of 
newspaper postage, by the old and the new sys- 


tem :-— 








NEWSPAPERS PER QUARTER. 


Semi- Tri- More than 

M Weekly. weekly. weekly. tri-weekly. 
Under 50 (new bill)..... 5 10 15 25 
Present rate......... 24 36 48 
Over 50—under 200.... 10 20 30 5 
Present rate......... 19 39 58h 117 
Over 300—under 1,000.. 15 30 45 75 
Present rate........ 194 39 58} 117 
Over 1,000—under 2,000 2 40 60 100 
Present rate......... 19} 39 58} 117 
Over 2,000—under 4,000 25 5O 75 125 
Present rate......... 19} 39 584 117 
Over 4,000... 2.000008 30 60 90 150 
Present rate......... 19, 39 58} 117 


All weekly papers free within the County where 
they are published. Papers of less than 14 ounce, 
half these rates; and papers not over 300 square 
inches, one-fourth these rates. 

Over 2,000 miles, it will be seen that postage on 
newspapers is greater than under the present law. 

The postage on magazines and other periodicals 
is graduated by that of weekly papers. 

During the session of Congress, about the middle 
of February, a communication was received by Mr. 
Webster, the Secretary of State, from the celebrated 
Hungarian leader, Lewis Kossuth, stating that he 
was a captive in the Turkish dominions, and request- 
ing the intervention of the United States Govern- 
ment to procure his release. In his letter, Kossuth 
expresses a strong desire to become an inhabitant 
of this country. His residence is now in a wretched 
and unhealthy locality, designated by the Austrian 
and Russian Governments, doubtless with a view to 
undermine his constitution, and dispatch their vic- 
tim by the insidious process of disease.” Kossuth is 
about forty-six years of age. Though showing the 
effects of his recent misfortunes he is still a noble 
specimen of a man. Mr. Webster has instruct- 








ed the American Minister at Constantinople to open 
negotiations with the Turkish Government, in favor 
of Kossuth, and Congress has authorized the Presi- 
dent to employ a national vessel to convey the il- 
lustrious exile to our shores. 





The United States frigate St. Lawrence has sail- 
ed from New York, with the offerings of American 
contributors, for exhibition at the World’s Fair in 
London. The whole number who have furnished 
specimens of American industry and skill is 487. 
The entire space required for the articles presented 
by them is 25,000 feet. Of these exhibitors, 189 
are from New York; 70 from Massachusetts; 64, 
Pennsylvania; 39, Ohio; 16, Maryland; 14, Ver- 
mont; 24, Virginia; 9, Connecticut ; 7, New Hamp- 
shire; 7, South Carolina; 6, New Jersey; 6, Ten- 


nessee ; 5, Rhode Island ; 5, Kentucky ; 5, Alabama;. 


4, Louisiana ; 3, Indiana; 3, Missouri; 2, Mississip- 
pi; 2, California; 2, Michigan; 2, Maine; 2, Dis- 
trict of Colombia; 1, Illinois; and 1, North Caro- 
lina. 

A small portion of the goods has been sent in 
the steamers to Liverpool. Charles F. Stanbury 
has been appointed agent, to superintend the de- 
livery of the articles sent in the St. Lawrence. Ed- 
ward Riddle, of Boston, is commissioned to take 
charge of the goods after their admission into the 
Chrystal Palace, and to act as medium between the 
exhibitors and the Royal Commissioners. After the 
discharge of her cargo at Southampton, the St. 
Lawrence will return at once to the United States, 
and some other arrangement will be necessary for 
returning the articles to this country. Horace 
Greely and Zadok Pratt have been appointed dele- 
gates to the World’s Fair by the New York 
Mechanics Institute. 





An application has been made by Sir George 
Grey, the Principal Secretary of the Queen of 
Great Britain, to Abbott Lawrence, the American 
Minister in London, for facts in relation the Crim- 
inal Laws of the United States, to be communicated 
to the British Parliament. The request was for- 
warded by Mr. Lawrence to Wm. B. Calhoun, late 
Secretary of the State of Massachusetts, who has 
employed Rev. Charles Spear, editor of the Prison- 
er’s Friend, as a special agent, for the purpose of 
furnishing the British Government with the infor- 
mation desired. Mr. Spear has ample credentials 
from the Governor of Massachusetts, and a letter 
to Sir George Grey from Daniel Webster, Secretary 
of State. Meetings have been held in Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other places, in fur- 
therance of the objects of the missions, and a cor- 
dial response given to the call of the British Par- 
liament. Mr. Spear expects to sail for London on 
the 1st of May, and meantime solicits.the co-opera- 
tion of friends to aid in the accomplishment of _his 
mission. 





E. ©. Delavan, of Albany, the indefatigable la- 
borer in the Temperance Reform, has presented a 
block of marble to the Board of Managers for the 
Washington National Monument, containing the 
temperance declaration, signed by eight Presidents 





of the United States. This marble is to receive an 
appropriate position in the great national structure, 
and to be so arranged as to enable future Presidents 
to add their signatures. The declaration already 
bears the names of Madison, Jackson, and Adams, 
to whom it was presented by Mr. Delavan, and of 
the succeeding Presidents who signed it on coming 
into office, with the exception of President Harri- 
son, whose signature was not obtained on account 
of his death, which took place so soon after his in- 
auguration. The present form of the declaration, 
which was prepared before the adoption of the To- 
tal Abstinence pledge, is as follows:— 

“ Being satisfied, from observation and experience, 
as well as from medical testimony, that ArpEnt 
Sriits as a drink is not only needless, but hurtful, 
and that the entire disuse of it, would tend to pro- 
mote the health, the virtue, and the happiness of 
the community, we hereby express our conviction, 
that, should the citizens of the United States, and 
especially the Young Men, discontinue entirely the 
use of it, they would not only promote their own 
personal benefits, but the good of our country and 
the world. ff 


James Mapison, Joun TYLER, 
AnpREW Jackson, James K. Pork, 
Joun Quincy Apams, Z. Taytor, 

M. Van Buren, Mintarp Fintmore.” 





The persons whose mysterious suicide at Quincy, 
Mass., we described in the last Journal, have been 
identified as belonging to respectable families in 
Zanesville, Ohio. The man was named John Grieve, 
the other, who is ascertained to have been his wife, 
was the daughter of Mr. John Banks. They had 
been notorious for their eccentric habits for a long 
time. The wife would often put on a man’s dress 
and appear in that costume at public lectures. She 
was fond of wearing the same dress when sailing 
in a boat on the Muskingum, in company with her 
husband. She is said to have shown more than or- 
dinary intelligence, but her peculiar wildness of 
disposition disqualified her for the usual duties of 
life, and led to her tragic end. 


The notorious “One-Eyed” Thompson committed 
suicide on the evening of March 3d, in one of the 
city prisons, where he had been confined the day 
previous on a charge of passing counterfeit money. 
He left a letter for his wife and one for the coroner, 
stating that his death was caused by taking thirty- 
two grains of merphine. His suicide wag .of the 
most deliberate character, prompted, according to 
his own confession, by weariness of life, and his in- 
ability to give further aid to those whom he was 
bound to protect. His parting letter to his wife is 
filled with expressions of ardent affection to his 
family, accompanied with suggestions for their fu- 
ture benefit. Thompson was evidently a man of 
more than common intellectual powers. Under 
more favorable circumstances, the qualities which 
he posessed might have made him a valuable mem- 
ber of society. The condition of his family has 
awakened a good deal of sympathy, which has been 
testified by liberal donations from the friends of “ the 
widow and the fatherless.” 
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Major Auguste Davezac, a well-known ardent 
politician, died in New York on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, in the 74th year of his age. He was born in 
France, and, emigrating to this country in early life, 
resided for several years in New Orleans, where he 
obtained considerable distinction as a member of 
the bar. He was one of General Jackson's aids at 
the battle of New Orleans, and throughout his life, 
maintained an enthusiastic admiration of the char- 
acter and policy of that distinguished man. He 
received from him the appointment of Charge 
d’ Affairs to the Netherlands, which office he held 
from 1881 to 1839, when he returned to the United 
States and became a citizen of New York. He 
was a member of the State Legislature from the 
city in 1841. He was subsequently appointed 
Charge d’Affairs to the Hague by Mr. Polk, and 
after continuing in that office for the term of five 
years, returned to this city, where he remained un- 
til his death. He was a man of a frank, impulsive, 
ardent temperament, a ready, off-hand speaker, 
possessing a good share of popular influence, and 
was a general favorite in social life, 





A young lady in Chelsea, Massachusetts, was 
thrown into a trance by an amateur professor of 
Mesmerism, and became uncontrollable. Ina state 
of delirium she rushed out of the house, ran down 
upon a wharf, and had it not been for the interfer- 
ence of two young men, would have thrown herself 
into the water. She was taken back to the house, 
and put under the care of a physician. Such cases 
are not of infrequent occurrence, and show the 
caution with which the subtil and potent agencies 
of Mesmerism should always be treated. In the 
hands of incompetent persons they may produce 
consequences that are disastrous in proportion to 
their beneficent influence when applied under the 
direction of science and skill. 


The celebrated wire-walker, Herr Reginger, lost 
his life at Baton Rouge, in attempting to walk the 
length of a wire stretched from the pinnacle of the 
State House tower, at the hight of eighty-five feet,- 
to a point five hundred feet from its base. He had 
proceeded about half the distance, when one of the 
supports of the wire gave way, and the unfortunate 
man was precipitated to the ground, a distance of 
more than forty feet. He was taken up with his 
head terribly bruised, and lingered till the early 
part of the evening, when he died ——Mrs. Hamble- 
don, an actress in San Francisco, committed suicide 
on account of an attachment which she cherished 
for an actor named Coad. Her husband threatened 
to shoot Coad unless he immediately left the city. 
He promised to do so; on hearing of which, Mrs. 
Hambledon took a large dose of poison, which 
killed her in ten minutes——Professor Agassiz has 
returned from his scientific tour on the coast of 
Florida, having made many interesting discoveries 
relative to the formation of the Florida reefs and 
keys. He has detected seventeen different species 
of the coral insect, each one of which, under his 
powerful microscope, is magnified to the size of a 
hickory-nut——The Episcopal Church (St. Thomas’) 
Bi the corner of Broadway and Houston-street, 
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was destroyed by fire on the morning of Sunday, 
March 2d. It was one of the oldest edifices devoted 
to public worship in the city of New York. The 
fire was discovered about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, but before the firemen could reach the spot, 
the whole interior was in flames. A defect in the 
flues of the furnace is supposed to have been the 
cause of the fire———The death of Jesse Hutchin” 
son, Sen., the father of the celebrated musical fami- 
ly of that name, took place about the middle of 
February, at the homestead, near Milford, New 
Hampshire-——The large brick factory of the Vil- 
lage Falls Company at Bath, New Hampshire, has 
been destroyed by fire, with all its contents. The 
loss was $20,000, and no insurance on the building. 
A chief of the Ojibway tribe, named Maun- 
gwudaus, has been lecturing in the city of Roches- 
ter. He made his appearance in the streets, draped 
in native costume, with a Corinthian capitol of 
eagles’ feathers for a head-dress. He is said to be 
a noble specimen of the American Indian, and to 
have excited much admiration as he strode the 
streets of the city with as proud unconcern as if he 
had been traversing his native forest. 





Samuel G. Goodrich (the celebrated Peter Parley) 
has been nominated Consul to Paris, in place of 
Robert Walsh, resigned——The town of Fay- 
ettville, Tenn. was nearly destroyed on the 
24th of February, by a violent tornado from the 
south-west. A number of lives were lost, and 
several persons dangerously injured ———A murder 
of unparalleled atrocity was committed on the 25th 
of February, in the family of Mr. William Cosden, 
near Georgetown, Md. Mr. Cosden, his wife, and 
two sisters were the victims. No clue has yet been 
discovered to lead to the detection of the murderer. 
The Homestead Exemption is to be submitted 
to the vote of the people of New Hampshire, at the 
next State Election. The measure meets with cor- 
dial approval from all classes of citizens, without 
distinction of party.——The boiler of a steam fer- 
ry-boat exploded at St. Louis, on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, causing the death of twenty persons. The 
concussion was distinctly felt at the distance of five 
or six squares, and the spray from the boilers was 
dashed very far from the boat. Large masses of 
machinery, timbers, brick-work, and ashes, with a 
number of human beings, were thrown into the air 
in every direction. Several women were on deck, 
of whom only one is known to have escaped. The 
whole scene was one of heart-rending agony. 
A premium of $1,000 has been offered -by George 











Bruce, of this city, to the inventor, of a Power-Press — 


capable of throwing off 500 large Imperial sheets 
an hour, and of being constructed for $500. This 
would form a most valuable medium between the 
expensive Power Presses now in use, and the com- 
mon Hand-Press. 


FOREIGN. 


Great excitement has been produced at Naples 
by the rumors of an invasion under the com- 
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mand of Garibaldi, the gallant Italian revolutionist, 
who is now devoted to the business of a tallow-chan- 
dler, at Staten Island. The authorities were thrown 
into such a panic that on one evening they made a 
descent on the eating-houses, and other places of 
public resort, at the head of a detachment of French 
soldiers. At one restaurant thirty persons, men, 
women, and children, who were supping together, 
after the theater, were seized by the police, put un- 
der a guard of infantry, and subjected to a rigorous 
search. Eight of them were afterwards handcuffed 
and thrown into prison. Several other arrests have 
taken place on suspicion, and the prisons are crowd- 
ed with persons accused of a tendency to Republi- 
canism. A uniform system in these cases is ob- 
served by the police. The house of the party sus- 
pected is visited during the night ; every part of it 
is thorovgly searched ; the papers are examined and 
put under seal; not a scrap of writing escapes ; 
and this process being completed, the victim is taken 
to prison. He is left in the dark as to his fate; he 
is pot told for what crime he is seized; no one is 
permitted access to him; and thus plunged in a 
terrible mystery, he awaits the mercy of his op- 
pressors. The direst scenes of misery are produced 
in this way, in all classes of society. On one occa- 
sion, an aged parent was so affected by the arrest 
of a favorite son, on whom the family depended for 
support, that he expired in the presence of the 
officer, who was about to take him to prison. The 
officer, moved with compassion, had not the heart 
to bear away the youth from the dead body of his 
father. As a reward for his humanity, he was at 
once discharged from the service by the Govern- 
ment. 





At a recent execution in Sweden, an immense 
crowd of peasantry, from the neighboring provin- 
ces, was drawn together by the desire to swallow 
a drop of the blood of the criminal, at the moment 
it should spurt from beneath the axe of the execu- 
tioner,—it being a prevailing superstition, among 
the ignorant classes in Sweden, that it is a cure for 
all bodily complaints, and a means of securing a 
long life. When the scaffold was erected the peo- 
ple gathered round with cups, glasses, bowls, sauce- 
pans, and every sort of vessel to catch the blood. 
The soldiers found great difficulty in preserving or- 
der. The moment that the axe fell the people 
rushed through the line of soldiers. They were 
driven back by the guards, with the butt end of 
their muskets. A desperate conflict ensued. The 


crowd succeeded in reaching the scaffold, but the — 


body had been previously removed by the police, 
under an escort of cavalry. The portions of the 
road on which drops of blood had fallen, was taken 
away with spades, to prevent the people from lap- 
ping it up with their tongues. No less than two 
hundred of them were severely injured in the strug- 
gle, and a great number of others were badly 
bruised. 





The funeral of Gen. Bem, whose death was no- 
ticed in the last number of our Journal, was solemn- 
ized at Aleppo, with the usual Turkish ceremonies. 
After the washings prescribed by the Mahometan 
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law, accompanied with the prayers of the mallahs, 
the body was wound in a sheet and placed in the 
coftin, at the foot of which hung his red military 
cap The coffin was covered with a colored shawl. 
A large concourse of people assembled on the oc- 
casion, including the Pacha, the Commandant, the 
French and English Consuls, and a crowd of officers 
and soldiers, The procession was headed by thirty 
mallahs, who set up a melancholy chant. On ar- 
riving at the grave a great rush took place, every 
one being anxious to catch a last glimpse of the 
coffin. The body was then taken out of the coffin, 
and deposited in the ground, to the depth of five or 
six feet, the head lying towards Mecca. The threads 
which held the winding sheet were then cut, and 
the grave was filled with large flat stones. 





The Catholic Directory publishes the names of 
twenty-five ministers of the Church of England, 
three American Episcopal ministers, one Scotch 
Presbyterian minister, one Genever Protestant min- 
ister, and one French Protestant minister, who have 
become converts to the Roman Catholic Church, 
during the year 1850. The list is increased by the 
names of two Lords, three Countesses, two rich 
country gentlemen, two captains in the army, one 
member of Parliament, and one Doctor of Laws. 
The painter Nicola Raniere died in the Ab- 
rozzi, in December, at the advanced age of 101; 
another proof of the influence of temperate habits 
on longevity. He had practiced total abstinence 
from wine, and all spirituous beverages, through his 
whole life. His intellectual faculties, and cheerful 
disposition, were retained to the last. The Prince 
of Wallachia has authorized the sale of gipsies, on 
condition that no families shall be parted, and not 
more than three families sold at a time. The 
Cape de Verd Islands are now threatened with 
another visitation of famine, which heretofore has 
caused such wide-spread misery among their popu- 
lation. In September, last, the Island of St. Nicho- 
las was desolated by a hurricane, which swept 
through its whole extent with destructive violence. 
This was succeeded by a fever, which committed 
the most terrible ravages. In a single town, out of 
5,000 inhabitants, nearly 700 have fallen victims to 
the pestilence. The prevalence of the fever put a 
stop to all agricultural pursuits. The crops which 
were nearly ready for the harvest, perished on the 
ground. The people are thus left destitute of the 
means of sustaining life, and as on former occasions 
will be thrown on the beneficence of distant coun- 
tries. -Every kind of intoxicating beverage, 
whether wine, spirits, beer, or cider, is to be lu. 
ded from exhibition at the World's Pair —A gf 
gantic piece of Berlin Embrodiery will be presen 
by two ladies of Southampton, representing the 
sacrifice of Isaac upon the altar. It covers 
three thousand square inches, and has cost ten 
months labor. Mr. Webster’s letter to Chevalier 
Hulsemann has been published at Paris, and is 
spoken of in terms of strong commendation by the 
French press.—A violent tornado occurred at 
Malta on the night of January 9, which was suc- 
ceeded by a severe shock of an earthquake. The 
weather had been perfectly mild, when on a sudden 
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the tornado burst forth, equalling the terrific whirl- 
winds which are sometimes experienced on the Af- 
rican Coast. It passed over in about twenty min- 
utes, without causing any damage either to houses 
or shipping. The earthquake was felt throughout 
the island, setting the bells in motion in every 
house, and in some cases throwing people out of 
their beds. No unusual appearance was witnessed 
in Mount Etna, though it threw out volumes of 
smoke, 





Parieties. 








HOW I OBTAINED A SUBSCRIBER 
IN TOLLAND, MASSACHUSETTS. 


On the third day of January last, I called at the: 


house of Mr. William Partridge, in Tolland, Massa- 
chusetts, and solicited him to subscribe for the Phre- 
nological Journal. He had formerly been a sub- 
seriber for the Journal, and was pleased with it; 
but plead poverty as an excuse for not re-subscribing- 

His son, an intelligent young man of seventeen, 
expressed a desire to have his father take the Jour- 
nal, and “ on this hint I spake,” and advised him to 
deny himself some luxury or useless article of ap- 
parel, and save money enough to pay for it. On 
this suggestion his mother said, “1 wish he would 
abandon the use of tobacco, for it is ruining his 
health.” His father favored the proposition, and 
told him if he would give up the use of “ the weed” 
he would subscribe for the Journal. 

After some preliminary arrangements, the son 
finally gave his consent to the proposition, took his 
tobacco-box from his pocket, and delivered the con- 
tents to his father, and appeared well pleased with 
the bargain. 

He afterwards told me that his tobacco cost him 

about three dollars a year; but that was nothing 
when compared with the loss of health, which a 
continuance of the habit would have certainly caused. 
I have conversed with many physicians on the use 
of tobacco, and they all agree that it is of no use 
to persons in health. It does not prevent the teeth 
from decaying, as many persons vainly imagine, nor 
guard against contagious diseases, as some are fool- 
ish enough to believe. Why, then, do so many 
young persons learn to use tobacco? We answer, 
it is from a foolish ambition, to become like foolish 
men, who have imbibed a foolish habit. 
/ An elderly gentleman was walking in Boston 
early one morning, and saw a lad, about ten years 
old, smoking a cigar, and strutting along with all 
the dignified pomposity of a “Parisian fop.” He 
said to him, “ My lad, you would look much better 
eating a piece of bread and butter, than you do 
smoking that cigar.” “I know it,” said the boy, 
but it wouldn’t be half so grand !” 

If parents wish their children to be “temperate 
in all things,” they must be so themselves. p. 1. B. 


Let others “go and do likewise.”—Ens. 
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Irtse Compatitvenrss.—“Och, murther! Nine 
o'clock at Donnybrook fair, and divil a fight yet! 





Will anybody have the kindness to tread on the 
tail of my coat?” 

This is the spirit of war on a small scale, yet it 
is the genuine article after all. Pat had too much 
good sense to fight without a show of reason. Even 
so, nations will manage Ly diplomacy to provoke 
an insult, to get some nation to tread on the tail of 
its coat, as an excuse for sacking cities and dis- 
membering an empire. When avarice or ambition 
is gratified, the one wearing the coat made long- 
tailed on purpose that it might be trodden upon, 
“regrets the unhappy national differences,” and is 
willing to sheath the sword if he can get half a 
continent to pay the expense of burning the cities 
and butchering the wives and children of his brother 
man. 


General Patires. 


How long, O how long, will intelligent men write 
us letters without naming at their head the county 
and State from which they write, containing money 
for the Journal? We receive, for instance, a letter 
from Mt. Vernon, or Centreville, or Washington 
without State or county named, when there may be 
a dozen or more post-offices of the same name. We 
are obliged to wait for a complaining letter from 
the correspondent, to find out what State his post 
office is in. If post-masters would be particular to 
stamp letters plainly, they would save their patrons 
and us a deal of trouble. 

Please remember, in all cases, to name the post- 
office, County and State, for we cannot afford to 
send our Journal, or a package of books to a dozen 
different “ Washingtons,” or “ Mt. Vernons,” to reach 
the one intended. A little care in this important 
matter will save our friends all delay or causes for 
complaint. 











Aw Acctpent—While our great Northern mail 
was crossing the Hupson River in February last, 
the ice broke, precipitating the mail-bags, with all 
their contents, into the river, thus giving them “a 
regular plunge bath.” The Phrenological Journal 
unfortunately happened to “ fall in,” and got a pretty 
thorough soaking. Not being accustomed to “cold 
bathing,” it received some damage; and, we have 
reason to believe, that many copies never reached 
their destination, in consequence. Subscribers who 
were thus disappointed will please inform us, and 
we will at once re-mail the missing numbers. 





Our readers will observe the prospectus of the 
InrerwationaL Macaziye, in our advertising depart- 
ment—it “speaks for itself.” 





How to Preserve THE JouRNAL.—The most con- 
venient and safe mode of reading and keeping the 
Journal in its t form, is to have a case, or 
cover, made for it, somewhat like a book cover. It 
may be made of stiff paste-boards, the back made 
by pasting cloth upon the boards like the back of a 
book. Let the boards, or covers, be about an inch 
a on the back, to contain the twelve numbers. 

number can be fastened in by a twine passed 
through the middle fold and around the back of the 
cover, and tied. This will keep the work clean and 
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straight, and will serve for a number of years. We 
have procured a quantity of them to supply to those 
who may send, or call for them, at 25 cents. On 
receipt of the numbers by mail, they should be 
pressed with a flat iron, and made smooth, then 
stitched through the back, and cut epen with a sharp 
knife. By this means, the Journal may ke kept 
clean and whole for preservation. 


We have on hand several very interesting articles 
which we hope soon to have room for. 





Dr. E. G. Vancise, of Bermudian, Pa., will supply those 
who wish with our various publications. 





“a AnnounceMENT.—On the first of May, Fowiers & Weis 


will publish a cheap school edition of the ConsTITUTION oF 
Man, by George Combe. It is divided into paragraphs, and 
arranged with questions and answers, designed for a class- 
book in common schools, 

Tue Pustisuers hope to be able, with the co-operation 
of their friends, to introduce this work into all the common 
schools in the United States. The price will be only twenty- 
five cents for single copies, with a liberal discount to teachers, 
and those who buy to sell again. Early orders solicited. 


Tue Great “Last Fast” Printine-Press, which we 
had designed for the present number, will appear in our 
next. A very large Eneravine, which will occupy a full 
page, is still in the hands of the engraver, and will cost, when 
finished, not far from Onz Hunprep Do.tiars. The press, 
which it represents, cost $30,000, and will print 20,000 copies 
per hour. Itis the most MAGNIFICENT MACHINE We ever 
beheld. 


™ Ea Carvespondents. 


J. 8. B., Purt Washington. We thank you, most heartily, 
for your good efforts in behalf our Journals, Excuse us for 
declining to publish your communication. We do not like 
to refer even to the person or paper named. 

We dislike controversies, especially on subjects where posi- 
tive evidence cannot establish, irrefutably, the truth of the 
question. 


Give us your views on practical subjects, and if consistent 
with the general designs of our Journal we open its columns 
to you most cordially. 


Pew Publications. 




















NV Andrew J. Davis’s new work entitled “Tae Pattosorny 


or Spinirvat Inrercourse, being an explanation of Mod- 
ern Mysteries.” For sale at the Journal office. Pr. 50 cts. 
Poems of Hope and Action. By Wm. Ovanp Bourne. New 

York: George P. Putnam. 

Horervt, indeed, are the poems of this poet-reformer. 
Mr. Bourne has worshiped at the shrine of the TRUE MoRAL 
Lieut which is dawning on mankind, and has imparted, in 
these poems, the spirit of Horz and Procrzss—a spirit 
that will encourage those who imbibe it, to become less 
selfish and better citizens. Such poetry—combining truth, 
utility, and the highest order of ideality and sublimity—we 
can safely recommend. 

The Living Age. It will be sufficient for us to direct atten- 
tion to the prospectus of this unequalled Literary Serial. 
We have come to regard its weekly visits as indispensable. 
Read the prospectus—then see if you can afford to do with- 
out it. ; 

Other books on our table will receive attention in our next. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL 


Las or THE ApuLT Human 
na Ree ay Yon ten Laepaained sa ca sabliaived 
man-street, New ve repu 

inal German edition (the only American edition) 
contained in part first of the abuve- 








named well-known and valuable work, by Prof. M. J. Wes- 
ek, of the Royal Prussian University Prepertck WiIttiam, 
at Bonn. Figures |. K. and L., representing the veins and 
arteries, are uccurately colured from the original copy, and 
the whole work, with a comprehensive “ explanation,” is 
offered for sale in sheets and portivlio at $15 per set, or 
mounted in the usual style of maps at $25 per set. 





Mororratoy—Tue System or curing Disease By StatT- 
UMINATING VITALIZING MoTion.—This new method of treat- 
ing Protarsus Ureri, in which no supporters, pessaries, 
or any of the usual treatment of the day is empluyed, has 
been now in use a sufficient time to remove all doubt as to 
its practicability. In Haustep’s Mepicat InstiTuTE, where 
the discovery was made, every variety of disease incident to 
women is treated with an unvarying certainty of success, 
heretofore unknown. Many cases of Protarsus Ureri are 
here cured in a few days; and the most difficult in a few 
weeks. To produce this almost instantaneous relief, the pa- 
tient is subject to no pain or inconvenience. 

For the removal of other uterine weaknesses, this system 
is equally efficient. Several hundreds have already been 
cured of these diseases by the Motorpathic treatment, though 
the discovery is of recent origin. So confident are we of 
treating every case successfully, that we are willing to en- 
ter into a special agreement with those, who, after an ex- 
amination are taken into the Institute, to board, lodge, and 
nurse them, and give them our professional services free of 
charge, if the difficulty is not removed according to agree- 
ment. Many of the most inveterate and extraordinary cases 
of from one to fifteen years’ standing; some accompanied 
with extreme urinary difficulties, and many with that ina- 
bility to stand upon the feet, or be raised from a horizontal 
position, which is peculiar to these,diseases, have been 
brought here on beds, a distance of from twenty to several 
hundred miles, ded by their physicians or friends; and 
these suffering and helpless women have, in every instance, 
been raised from their beds, and, after a short trextment, 
been enabled to walk from one to six miles daily, and take 
much other exercise. 


Ladies wishing to communicatk with these former 
tients can receive their address by writing to H, Hatstep, 
Mepivat LystTiTruTEe, MororPaTHic anpD Water Corx Es- 
TABLISHMENT, Rocuester, N. Y. Those ulso desiring in- 
formution concerning this new method of treating disease, 
or the perv can obta:n it by writing to the same ad- 
dress, paid. 

N. at oceral physicians are holding forth the idea that 
they understand my system of practice, by purchusing the 
knowledge, by obtaining it from my patients, &c. Be it 
known that no one, either male or female, has ever ubtained 
the knuwledge from me in any way; nor could they, short 
of becoming students in the Instituuon, under my 
instruction, where a thorough knowledge of Physiology, 
a the use of Water and Motorpathy, can be ob- 
in theory and practice. During the wiuter months, 
Courses of Medical Lectures and Demunstrative Anatomy, 
can be attended by thuse admitted us students into the In- 
stitution. 3t. 





Lirnocrapsy in all its branches, executed in a superior 
manner by Wa. Enpicotr & Co., at their old and well- 
known establishment, No. 59 Beekman-street, a few doors 
below William, where a great variety of Specimens are upen 
to the inspection of Customers. STEamMsoaTs, STEAMSHIPS, 
Pus.ic Burtpines, Book ILLUSTRATIONS, MaPs, PLANS, &C., 
executed with despatch. Lithographic materials for sale. 


Dr. S. B. Sutra’s Torrepo Exvectro-Maenetic Ma- 
cHInEs.—These ines differ from all other Electru-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by whicb the prii and secondary currents are united. 
instances noth, ererme by ini For proof of this I refer to my 

most 1 or o ler to m 
new W iutely issued from the press, under the title of 
“ The Medical Application of Electro Magnetism.” Mail 
edition, 25 cents. Pustage, 6 cents. 

The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases uf a very rice, $12. To agenis 
— are oo at $9. Pust-masters, Drugyists, Store-keepers, 

all who are willing to be instrumental in relieving the 


sick, are ly invited te act as »gents. 
They cau sent by Express to any partof the Union. 
Remittances for a single Machine may sent mail at 


f haege Post-master’s receipt for the muney be taken. 
Sen SPREE an eH © CR Ae ae Ae Sage 
sent. 

All letters to be post-paid. 

1 would inform the public that my Operating Rooms are 
oa for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine to 


Those who prefer it can send the pay to either of the Ex- 
press Offices in Wall-street, who wilt procure the Machine 
of me for them, and furward iton. Address 
SAMUEL B. SMITH, 297; Broadway, N. Y. 
Orders for these machines received by Fowlers & Wells , 
131 Nassau street, New York. 





Lirre.y’s Livixe Ace.—Prosrectus.—This work js con- 
ducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Litera- 
ture, (which was favorably received by the public for twenty 
years,) but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, we 
not only give spirit and freshness to it by many things which 
were excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending 
our scope and gathering a greater and mure attractive variety» 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of our 
literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satisfy 
the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately essays of the Edinburgh, Quar- 

terly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political commentaries, highly-wrought 
Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer ; these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of. the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tail’s Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chamber’s admira- 
ble Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. 
We shall increase our variety by importations from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and from the new growth of the british 
colonies. , 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa into 
‘our neighborhood, and will greatly multiply our connections 
as Merchants, Travelers, and Politicians, with all parts of the 
world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries, And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through a rapid process of 
change, to some new state of things, which the merely po- 
litical prophet cannot pute or foresee, 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections: and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without 
entirely neglecting our own. 

Whiie we aspire to make the Living 4ge desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed ot the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and 
Physicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is 
still a stronger object to make it useful to their wives and 
children. We believe that we can thus do some good in our 
day and generation, and hope to make the work indispens- 
able in every well-informed family. We say indispenable, 
because in this day of cheap literature it is not possible to 
guard against the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious 
in morals, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
supply of a healthy character. The mental and moral appe- 
tite must be gratified. n 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from the chaff,” 
by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large 
collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, History, and 
mure solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to raise the 
standa.d of public taste. 
sireets, Boston ; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars a 





year, in advance. Remitiances for will be thank- 
fully received and ly wo. To insure 
ity in mailing the work, orders be addressed 


to the office of publication, as above, 
ENS 5 FE SS TLE PO SUGGES SDR 
ws — 
Four copies for......... 
rou 


Twelve “ 





Compete Sets, in twent, 


y-eight volumes, 
March, 1851, handsomely bound, packed in neat boxes, and 


delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of freight, 

was cas sa pay tte Sn bed, 
ny ume (Da ‘o 

ora and a half in . 


while for subscribers or 
Ln — 9 cence have, and thus 
value. 


Any number may be had for 12} cents ; and it may be worth 
purchasers to com any broken 
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“THe BEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD.”— Washington Reporter. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Of Literature, Science, and Art. 


Published on the first of each month. 


New York, March 1, 1851. 

On completing the second volume of the IntzrNaTionAL MAGAZINE, 
the publishers appeal to its pages with confidence for a confirmation of 
all the promises that have been made with regard to its character. They 
believe the verdict of the American journals has been unanimous upon 
the point that the International has been the best journal of literary in- 
telligence in the world, keeping its readers constantly advised of the 
intellectual activity of Great Britain, Germany, France, the other Euro- 
pean nations, and our own country. As a journal of the FINE ARTs, it 
has been the aim of the editor to render it in all respects just,.and as 
particular as the space allotted to this departmens will allow. And its 
reproductions of the best contemporary foreign literature bear the names 
of Walter Savage Landor, Mazzini, Bulwer, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, Barry 
Cornwall, Alfred Tennyson, R. M. Milnes, Charles Mackay, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Hall, and others; its original 
translations the names of several of the leading authors of the Continent, 
and its anonymous selections the titles of the great Reviews, Magazines 
and Journals, as well as of many of the most important new books in 
all departments of literature. But the International is not merely a com- 
pilation; it has embraced in the two volumes already issued, or1cinaL 
rarers, by Bishop Spencer, of Jamaica; Henry Austen Layard, LL. D., 
the most illustrious of living travelers und antiquaries ; G. P. R. James, 
Alfred B. Street, Bayard Taylor, A. O. Hall, R. H. Stoddard, Richard 
B. Kimball, Parke Godwin, William C. Richards, John E. Warren, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Mary E. Hewitt, Alice Carey, and other authors 
of eminence, whose compositions have entitled it to a place in the first 
class of original literary periodicals. Besides the writers hitherto en- 
gaged for the International, many of distinguished reputation are pledged 
to contribute to its pages hereafter; and the publishers have taken 
measures for securing at the earliest possible day the cHiEF PRODUCTIONS 
or THE Evrorean Press, so that to American readers the entire Maga- 
zine will be as new and fresh as if it were all composed expressly for 
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Vols. 1 and 2 rew ready: bound in fine cloth, $1 25; in paper, $1. 


The style of mLusTRaTion, which has thus far been so much approved 


by the readers of the International, will be continued, and among the at-' 


tractions of future numbers will be admirable portraits of Irvine, 
Coorer, Bryant, Hatreck, Prescott, Bancrort, Ticknor, EMERson, 
Francis, Hawtuorne, Wits, Kennepy, Mircnett, Mayo, MELVILLE, 
Wurtz, Taytor, Dewey, Stopparp, and other authors, accompanied, 
as frequently as may be, with views of their residences, and sketches of 
their literary and personal character. 

In the March number is introduced the department of the Historica 
Review or THE Montu—after the example of the Genilemen’s, the 
oldest magazine in the world. It is intended hereafter to continue this 
feature, and present a carefully prepared and succinct summary of the 
history of the world as it comes to our knowledge during the month; 
devoting to it such attention that our pages shall always be deserving of 
consultation as an authority in regard contemporary events. 

Indeed, every means possible will be used to render the International 
Magazine, to every description of persons, the most valuable as well as 


| the most entertaining miscellaney in the English language. 


Terms.— Twenty-five cents a number ; $3 a year. The work can be obtained 
of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, ana the Publishers. Each number will 
contain 144 pages ; the three volumes issued within the year, nearly two thou- 
sand pages of the choicest current Periodical Literature. Prictontat ILwustra- 
TIONS of a very superior class will be given in each number, with carefully pre- 
pared Plates of the London, Paris, and New York Fashions. 

Specimen copies will be furnished canvassers without charge ; and the most 
liberal terms will be given to the Trade, Agents, and Postmaters. 

The numbers from the commencement (August) can be furnished: the Jirst 
and second volumes, containing four numbers each, bound in paper, each $1— 
neatly bound in muslin, $1 25. Muslin covers for either volume can be Sur- 
nished when ordered. 


Ciuss.—Two copies, $5 ; one subscription for two years $5 ; Jfive copies, $10 ; 














their pleasure. 


| ten copies, $20, and one copy sent to the person remitting the money. 


OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


From the “ Southern Literary Gazette.” 

The /nternational is the best American periodical now 
published. It is an invaluable miscellany of original and 
selected matter, and cheap, almost without a pai . We 
commend it to our readers, with the utmost confidence that 
they will find it all that we have said, now and heretofore. 


From the “ Home Journal,” 

The “ International Magazine” is the very mirror of the 
intellectual world, from which a mure adequate notion may 
be derived of what is being done in literature and art, in all 
nations; and in tales, biograpbies, histories, etc., it is scarce- 
ly equalled by any of the monthlies devoted exclusively to 
such com tions. 


From the Mobile“ Daily Advertiser.” 

The diffusion of know among the masses has always 
been the object of philanthropic men, and we have seen 
more likely to assist in this great work than the 
azine.” Here we are treated to the best 

minds can produce. 
From the “ Bunker Hill Aurora.” 
This is one of the very best magazines in lhe world. 

From the “ Drawing Room Journal,” Philadel ph ia. 


The /nternational is decidedly the best Magazine 
printed in the United States. — 


| 


From the “ Commercial Advertiser,” N. Y. 
It is a very fine number, (March,) and indicates untiring 


| energy on the part of the Be publishers. The se- 
| lections are admirable, and the editor’s original articles 
| eminently instructive. The present number, too, has a bis- 


| torical review of the events of the month, prepared with 


great tact and judgment. The new feature adds to the al- 


| tonty great and substanti i! excellence of the International. 


present number concludes a volume. 


From the “ Charlestor Daily Sun.” 
It is replete with intere> “\gand instructive articles, and 


| is so far superior to the trash that emanates from the North- 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


ern press, under the name of Godey’s, the Ladies’, Sartain’s, 
&c., that we really are 


sed that any one can hesitate 
in making his chuice wh 


to patronize. 

We welcome it as another valuable agent in the work of 
originating and disseminating the sound and wholesome 
literature of our language.— Washington Republic. 

From the “ Federal Union,” Milledgeville, Geo. 

For variety and interest it is not surpassed by any similar 
Magazine in this or auy other country. The Jatec national 
is just the Magazine for the times. 


This Magazine is conducted with great industry and tact, 
and contains an almost miraculous amount of matter for 
the price.— The Commonwealth. Boston, 





This mammoth of the monthlies 
is without exception, the 


best M 


in the world.—U. 8. Railroad Gczette. 


From the Pittsburg “ Morning Post.” 


This is unquestionab! 
publications ever 
number contains 144 large pages. Th 


one of the most val 
A valuable 


very cream of the British and American periodicals. . For 


From the New York “ Express.” 
by the first numbers of this 


best of Magazines, have bees 

ines, have been fully realized by the enter- 
—_ publishers. If there were weer a doubt of the suc- 
cess Gwar, planned co Hberaity, and carried on with so 


much talent, 
national” is 


public favor, wh 


press and a 
fact, 


such 


bt can exist no longer. The “ Inter- 


based upon that sure fou the 
has been awarded ion its merit.” The 


promise has already 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 BROADWAY, New Yor. 











